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Introduction 


O; TEN, anthologies of contemporary poetry 
do not represent the work of the younger 
writers at all. The present collection is made 
from poems first published in Zhe Listener in 
1931-35, and, with few exceptions, the poets re- 
presented have become known during the last six 
years orso. Some, like W. H. Auden and Stephen 
Spender, have quickly won a considerable reputa- 
tion for themselves; others, like the Americans 
Conrad Aiken and Richard Eberhart, have pub- 
lished books but are not yet widely known; many 
have not yet published books, and readers may like 
to have their poems in more handy form than the 
back numbers of The Listener. Being thus com- 
piled from the restricted field of one paper, this 
collection makes no claims to completeness: it 
does not aim at presenting the work of every writer 
of importance of our time, but at offering a cross- 
section which may give the reader something of the 
feel and texture of contemporary poetry, while still 
leaving him much to find out for himself. 

Regular readers of new poetry will be familiar 
with most of the names in this collection, though 
I hope they will find several poems new to them. 
They may like or dislike the poems, and may often 
quarrel with my judgement, but it is unlikely that 
they will be surprised or puzzled by anything they 
find. Such readers will need no words of mine to 
come between them and the poems; but I hope that 
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this collection may also reach other, less regular 
readers, some of whom may find certain difficulties 
in the way of their enjoyment of the poetry of the 
present. It is as ridiculous to try to reason people 
into liking a poem as into liking a person or a place, 
but it is reasonable to try to remove some of the 
obstacles which stand between them and their 
potential enjoyment. The commonest obstacle to 
the reading of poetry generally, but especially to 
the poetry of our own day, whose accent will in 
any case be newer and stranger than that of the 
accepted classics, is one that Coleridge described: 
‘In poetry, as in metaphysics, that which we first 
meet with in the dawn of our mind becomes ever 
after fetish, to the many at least’, Very few of the 
people who eagerly read poetry in adolescence 
maintain a serious interest in it all through their 
adult life. The rest may continue to read poetry, 
but do not extend the range of their reading, so 
that their judgements at forty-five are really based 
on what they liked at eighteen. Again, every new 
work of art affects our view of its predecessors; 
and as a line from Marvell may throw light on a 
line by Eliot, so a poem by Hopkins may throw 
light on a poem by George Herbert. Now to 
enjoy poetry thus as a shifting pattern, something 
continuously developing, implies a mind willing 
to be active. Those who prefer to regard it as a 
static design, in which nothing extant can be altered, 
will avoid the disturbances to their understanding 
of the poetry of the past which the active contempla- 
tion of new poetry implies. They will accept only 
repetitions and revivals of poetry already familiar 
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to them, and such new poems as do not express any 
drastic change or development of sensibility. 

The first obstacle, then, is simply lack of practice, 
a very natural mental inertia, resulting in condemna- 
tion of contemporary poetry by those who have 
never gone into training to read it. In particular, 
when they do come across a modern poem, such 
readers are apt to attack the poet’s use of rhyme 
and rhythm. These difficulties are perhaps more 
easily overcome than any others. They depend 
upon the preoccupations with which the reader 
starts. If he believes that all rhymes must be exact, 
and all lines fit into some regular pattern of scansion 
that he has in his head, then he is likely to be 
offended by most pages of this collection. But if 
he realises that the writers are deliberately using 
half-rhymes, and rhythms which (like the poetry 
of the Old Testament) are not regular patterns, and 
that they are not merely failing to rhyme and scan, 
then he will judge them from a different stand- 
point. Lines where stressed syllables carry a vary- 
ing number of unstressed will not be stretched or 
squeezed to make unsatisfactory iambics; deliberate 
use of assonance will not be dismissed as incom- 
petent rhyming; half-rhymes and internal rhymes 
will be appreciated for their own merits. The 
poet’s success or failure must be judged by the ear, 
as we judge music, and not by any mechanical test. 

In these technical points, the modern poet has a 
good ancestry in English poetry, though perhaps 
not in those parts of it with which the average 
reader is most familiar. It is in his vocabulary 
and images that he is likely to differ most from 
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the usage of his predecessors. Wordsworth said 
that ‘the medium through which, in poetry, the 
heart is to be affected is language; a thing subject 
to endless fluctuations and arbitrary associations. 
The genius of the poet melts these down for his 
purpose; but they retain their shape and quality 
to him who is not capable of exerting, within his 
own mind, a corresponding energy.’ As Words- 
worth further pointed out, a poet cannot avoid 
making his own private associations between 
words and feelings or ideas. His language will 
therefore sound most natural in the ears of those of 
his contemporaries likely to share these associations. 
Since his trade is dealing with words, it is often 
his business to use them in a way which expresses 
exactly those subtle distinctions of thought and 
feeling which make his generation different from 
its predecessors, and even incomprehensible to 
them. A middle-aged man’s failure to understand 
modern poetry may often show that he has not 
really understood his own son; the differences be- 
tween them remain unexpressed, because neither has 
sufficient skill with words to make them clear. It 
is the poet’s business precisely to do this. His 
language, then, is likely to sound most unnatural 
to those who are unwilling or unable to accept in 
poetry things which are new and startling, yet 
obviously permanent, and evil only in their novelty. 
It will also sound unnatural to those whose idea of 
the language of poetry is solely derived from a 
liking of the poetry of the past, as the language of 
the Lyrical Ballads sounded unnatural to readers 
who accepted eighteenth-century poetic diction as 
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the norm of poetry. Criticism which cares for 
the form rather than the spirit of poetry talks about 
words and images being ‘unpoetic’, but poetry 
depends on arrangement at least as much as on 
subject-matter. Beef and lice are not generally 
considered in themselves beautiful or poetic, but 
Rembrandt could make a picture of the one and 
Burns a poem of the other. 

A supposed incomprehensibility is the charge 
most often brought against modern poetry. Here 
I think its critics place too much value upon a 
matter-of-fact meaning. A poem may be para- 
phrased exactly, but the paraphrase will leave us 
unexcited. Too great an emphasis on factual mean- 
ing may make the reader blind to the other qualities 
of a poem; it is possible to enjoy long before we 
comprehend. Our familiarity with the sound of 
the poetry of the past tends to make us take it for 
granted that its meaning is also clear; but I should 
not like to have to explain some of the finest 
passages in Hamlet or Ecclesiastes—or, for that 
matter, some of the most familiar of our folk-songs, 
ballads, and nursery rhymes. The relevance of 
meaning depends very much on the poet’s inten- 
tions. There is poetry that sets out to persuade 
readers of the truth of the opinions it states; and 
I do not think that any obscurity can be found in 
the poems in this book which do so, by C. Day 
Lewis, Stephen Spender, and others. And there 
is poetry which tries to present, in a memorable 
form, an accurate picture of some actual physical 
experience or scene—and again, I find that such 


poems as R. E. Warner’s ‘Lapwing’, Clifford 
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Dyment’s ‘Fox’, T. H. White’s “Dray Horse’, have 
nothing obscure. But there is also poetry whose 
purpose is not primarily in the expression of a 
logical meaning, but in the richness and strangeness 
of its images, in words which compel and charm us 
even while we cannot find any exact equivalent for 
them in prose. The work of Charles Madge and of 
K. J. Raine, for example, show a conception of 
poetry essentially like Shelley’s, ‘something not 
subject to the active powers of the mind’; such 
writers have returned to the Romantic view of the 
dream-life as the fundamental material of poetry, not 
in the sense of day-dreaming or escape from reali- 
ties, but with the conviction that the control of 
those parts of our imagination not penetrated by 
reason is valuable and important. To try to impose 
a prose logic on poems of this kind is to misunder- 
stand the nature of their intention, and the effect 
which they have upon some readers. Further, 
those poems which please us by being immediately 
and completely comprehensible are often found 
to hold nothing in reserve for future readings. 
We may continue to admire their elegance, but 
they have become static and dead. The poems 
which go on growing in our memories are those 
which our mind and imagination have constantly 
explored, often without our knowing it, and each 
time returned with some new pleasure. The rich- 
ness and profundity of the Bible is largely in this 
quality of constantly surprising us by a new 
shade, a new significance; and the reason I, at any 
rate, find poems of Herbert Read, W. H. Auden, 
and Charles Madge so satisfying is that they seem 
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to show a greater wisdom, a deeper feeling, and 
a wider experience at the fifth reading than at 
the first. 

This implies a certain amount of effort and 
patience, qualities seldom encouraged by antho- 
logies. The pieces in the standard anthologies are 
usually worn round and smooth by use, presenting 
no obvious difficulties; but a collection of modern 
verse requires this effort. To quote Wordsworth 
once more: ‘Genius is the introduction of a new 
element into the intellectual universe, or, if that be 
not allowed, it is the application of powers to 
objects on which they had not before been exercised, 
or the employment of them in such a manner as to 
produce effects hitherto unknown. What is all 
this but an advance, or a conquest, made by the 
soul of the poet? Is it to be supposed that the 
reader can make progress of this kind, like an 
Indian prince or general—stretched on his palan- 
quin, and borne by slaves? No; he is invigorated 
and inspirited by his leader, in order that he may 
exert himself; for he cannot proceed in quiescence, 
he cannot be carried like a dead weight.’ 

I do not claim that each of the poems in this 
book is the work of genius, but I believe that as 
a whole these poems are the work of men in 
sympathy with the spirit of our age, and that 
two or three of these men, ‘invigorating and in- 
spiriting’ the others, are introducing that new 
element into our time which will seem, in due 
course, to have been their age’s natural and neces- 
sary contribution to English Poetry. 


Janet ADAM SMITH 
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CONRAD AIKEN 


Three Preludes 


I 


Anp there I saw the seed upon the mountain 
but it was not a seed it was a star 

but it was not a star it was a world 

but it was not a world it was a god 

but it was not a god it was a laughter 


blood red within and lightning for its rind 

the root came out like gold and it was anger 
the root came out like fire and it was fury 

the root came out like horn and it was purpose 
but it was not a root it was a hand 


destructive strong and eager full of blood 

and broke the rocks and set them on each other 
and broke the waters into shafts of light 

and set them end to end and made them seas 
and out of laughter wrung a grief of water 


and thus beneath the web of mind I saw 
under the west and east of web I saw 

under the bloodshot spawn of stars I saw 
under the water and the inarticulate laughter 
the coiling down the coiling in the coiling 


mean and intense and furious and secret 
profound and evil and despatched in darkness 
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shot homeward foully in a filth of effort 
clotted and quick and thick and without aim 
spasm of concentration of the sea 


and there I saw the seed upon the shore 
but it was not a seed it was a man 
but it was not a man it was a god 
magnificent and humble in the morning 
with angels poised upon his either hand. 


Il 


Tuis image or another, this quick choosing 

raindrop choosing a path through grains of sand 

the blood-drop choosing its way, that the dead world 
may wake and think or sleep and dream 


This gesture or another, this quick action 

the bough broken by the wind and flung down 
the hand striking or touching, that the dead world 
may know itself and forget itself 


This memory or another, this brief picture 
sunbeam on the shrivelled and frosted leaf 

a world of selves trying to remember the self 
before the idea of self is lost-— 


Walk with me world, upon my right hand walk, 
speak to me babel, that I may strive to assemble 
of all these syllables a single word 

before the purpose of speech is gone. 
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mi 


Wuart face she put on it, we will not discuss: 

she went hence an hour since. Where she went 

is another matter. To the north, to the south, 

as the man whistled, or the whim bade, she went, 

or even—who can say—following a star. 

Her heart is like an hourglass, from which the sand 
runs— 

no sooner run than tilted to run again; 

her mind, a mirror, which reflects always the last 
moment; 

her face, you would know it anywhere, it gives you 
back 

your own light, like the moon. Tell her a lie, 

threefold she reflects it; tell her the truth, 

and its returned brilliance will strike you dead. 

She is of quicksilver. You might as well 

pillow your head on a cloud, as on that breast, 

or strive to sleep with a meteor; when you wake, 

she is gone, your own hand is under your cheek. 


Yet she is of the material that earth is made of: 
will breed as quick as a fly: bloom like the cherry, 
fearless of frost: and has a nimble fancy 

as tropic in pattern as a fernleaf. She walks 

as naturally as a young tree might walk: 

with no pretence: picks up her roots and goes 

out of your world, and into the secret darkness, 
as a lady with lifted train will leave a ballroom; 
and who knows why. 
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Wherefor do you love her, gentlemen? 
Because, like the spring earth, she is fruitfulness? 
and you are seed? you need no other reason? 
and she no other than her perpetual season. 


W. H. AUDEN 


The Witnesses 


You dowagers with Roman noses 

Sailing along between banks of roses 
well dressed, 

You Lords who sit at committee tables 

And crack with grooms in riding stables 
your father’s jest; 


Solicitors with poker faces, 

And doctors with black bags to cases 
hurried, 

Reporters coming home at dawn 

And heavy bishops on the lawn 
by sermons worried; 


You stokers lit by furnace-glare, 
And you, too, steeplejacks up there 
singing, 
You shepherds wind-blown on the ridges, 
Tramps leaning over village bridges 
your eardrums ringing; 


On land, on sea, in field, in town 
Attend: Musician put them down, 
those trumpets; 
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Let go, young lover, of her hand 
Come forward both of you and stand 
as still as limpets 


Close as you can and listen well 

My companion here is about to tell 
a story; 

Peter, Pontius Pilate, Paul 

Whoever you are, it concerns you all 
and human glory. 


II 


Call him Prince Alpha if you wish 
He was born in a palace, his people were swish; 
his christening 
Was called by the Tatler the event of the year, 
All the photographed living were there 
and the dead were listening. 


You would think I was trying to foozle you 
If I told you all that kid could do; 
enough 
To say he was never afraid of the dark 
He climbed all the trees in his pater’s park; 
his nurse thought him rough. 


At school his brilliance was a mystery, 
All languages, science, maths, and history 
he knew; 
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His style at cricket was simply stunning 
At rugger, soccer, hockey, running 
and swimming too 


The days went by, he grew mature; 

He was a looker you may be sure, 
so straight 

Old couples cried ‘God bless my soul 

I thought that man was a telegraph pole’ 
when he passed their gate. 


His eyes were blue as a mountain lake, 
He made the hearts of the girls to ache; 
he was strong; 
He was gay, he was witty, his speaking voice 
Sounded as if a large Rolls-Royce 
had passed along. 


He kissed his dear old mater one day, 

He said to her ‘I’m going away, 
good-bye’ 

No sword nor terrier by his side 

He set off through the world so wide 
under the sky. 


Where did he travel? Where didn’t he travel 
Over the ice and over the gravel 
and the sea; 
Up the fevered jungle river, 
Through haunted forests without a shiver 
he wandered free. 
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What did he do? What didn’t he do, 


He rescued maidens, overthrew 
ten giants 

Like factory chimneys, slaughtered dragons, 

Though their heads were larger than railway waggons 
tamed their defiance. 


What happened, what happened? I’m coming to that; 
He came to a desert and down he sat 
and cried, 
Above the blue sky arching wide 
Two tall rocks as black as pride 
on either side. 


There on a stone he sat him down, 
Around the desert stretching brown 
like the tide, 
Above the blue sky arching wide 
Two black rocks on either side 


and, O how he cried. 


‘T thought my strength could know no stemming 
But I was foolish as a lemming; 
for what 
Was I born, was it only to see 
I’m as tired of life as life of me? 
let me be forgot. 


Children have heard of my every action 
It gives me no sort of satisfaction 
and why? 
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Let me get this as clear as I possibly can 
No, I am not the truly strong man, 
O let me die.’ 


There in the desert all alone 

He sat for hours on a long fiat stone 
and sighed; 

Above the blue sky arching wide 

Two black rocks on either side, 


and then he died. 


Now ladies and gentlemen, big and small, 
This story of course has a morale; 
again 
Unless like him you wish to die 
Listen, while my friend and I 
proceed to explain. 


Kil 


What had he done to be treated thus? 
If you want to know, he’d offended us: 
for yes, 
We guard the wells, we’re handy with a gun, 
We’ve a very special sense of fun, 
we curse and bless. 


You are the town, and we are the clock, 
We are the guardians of the gate in the rock, 
the Two; 
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On your left, and on your right 
In the day, and in the night 


we are watching you. 


Wiser not to ask just what has occurred 
To them that disobeyed our word; 
to those 
We were the whirlpool, we were the reef, 
We were the formal nightmare, grief, 
and the unlucky rose. 


Climb up the cranes, learn the sailors’ words 
When the ships from the islands, laden with birds 
come in; 

Tell you stories of fishing and other men’s wives, 
The expansive moments of constricted lives, 
in the lighted inn. 


By all means say of the peasant youth 

“That person there is in the truth’ 
we're kind 

Tire of your little rut and look it, 

You have to obey but you don’t have to like it, 
we do not mind: 


But do not imagine we do not know 

Or that what you hide with care won’t show 
at a glance; 

Nothing is done, nothing is said 

But don’t make the mistake of thinking us dead; 
I shouldn’t dance 


Io 
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For I’m afraid in that case you'll have a fall; 
We've been watching you over the garden wall 
for hours, 
The sky is darkening like a stain, 
Something is going to fall like rain 
and it won’t be flowers. 


When the green field comes off like a lid 

Revealing what were much better hid, 
unpleasant; 

And look! behind without a sound 

The woods have come up and are standing round 
in deadly crescent. 


And the bolt is sliding in its groove, 
Outside the window is the black remov- 
ers van, 
And now with sudden swift emergence 
Come the women in dark glasses, the hump-backed 
surgeons 
and the scissor-man. 


This might happen any day 

So be careful what you say 
or do 

Be clean, be tidy, oil the lock, 

Trim the garden, wind the clock 
Remember the Two. 


II 
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Poem 


Our hunting fathers told the story 
Of the sadness of the creatures, 
Pitied the limits and the lack 
Set in their finished features; 
Saw in the lion’s intolerant look, 
Behind the quarry’s dying glare 
Love raging for the personal glory 
That reason’s gift would add, 
The liberal appetite and power, 
The rightness of a god. 


Who nurtured in that fine tradition 
Predicted the result, 
Guessed Love by nature suited to 
The intricate ways of guilt; 
That human company could so 
His southern gestures modify 
And make it his mature ambition 
To think no thought but ours, 
To hunger, work illegally, 
And be anonymous? 


Iz 
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A Bride in the ’30’s 
(For Madame Mangeot) 


EasiLy, my dear, you move, easily your head 
And easily as through leaves of a photograph album 
I'm led 
Through the night’s delights and the day’s impressions 
Past the tall tenements and the trees in the wood 
Though sombre the sixteen skies of Europe 
And the Danube flood. 


Looking and loving our behaviours pass 
The stones the steels and the polished glass; 
Lucky to love the new pansy railway 
The sterile farms where his looks are fed, 
And in the policed unlucky city 

Lucky his bed. 


He from these lands of terrifying mottoes 
Makes worlds as innocent as Beatrix Potter’s; 
Through bankrupt countries where they mend the roads 
Along the endless plains his will is 
Intent as a collector to pursue 

His greens and lilies. 


Easy for him to find in your face 
The pool of silence and the tower of grace 
To conjure a camera into a wishing rose 
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Simple to excite in the air from a glance 
The horses, the fountains, the sidedrum, the trombone 


And the dance, the dance. 


Summoned by such a music from our time 

Such images to audience come 

As vanity cannot dispel nor bless: 

Hunger and love in their variations 

Grouped invalids watching the flight of the birds 
And single assassins. 


Ten thousand of the desperate marching by 

Five feet, six feet, seven feet high: 

Hitler and Mussolini in their wooing poses 

Churchill acknowledging the voter’s greeting 

Roosevelt at the microphone, Van Lubbe laughing 
And our first meeting. 


But love except at our proposal 

Will do no trick at his disposal; 

Without opinions of his own performs 

The programme that we think of merit, 

And through our private stuff must work 
His public spirit. 


Certain it became while we were still incomplete 
There were certain prizes for which we would never 
compete; 
A choice was killed by every childish illness, 
The boiling tears among the hothouse plants, 
The rigid promise fractured in the garden, 
And the long aunts. 
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And every day there bolted from the field 

Desires to which we could not yield; 

Fewer and clearer grew the plans, 

Schemes for a life and sketches for a hatred, 

And early among my interesting scrawls 
Appeared your portrait. 


You stand now before me, flesh and bone 
These ghosts would like to make their own. 
Are they your choices? O, be deaf 
To hatred proffering immediate pleasure 
Glory to swap her fascinating rubbish 

For your one treasure. 


Be deaf too standing uncertain now, 

A pine tree shadow across your brow, 

To what I hear and wish I did not, 

The voice of love saying lightly, brightly 

“Be Lubbe, Be Hitler, but be my good 
Daily, nightly’. 


The power which corrupts, that power to excess 
The beautiful quite naturally possess: 
To them the fathers and the children turn 
And all who long for their destruction 
The arrogant and self-insulted wait 
The looked instruction. 


Shall idleness ring then your eyes like the pest? 
O will you unnoticed and mildly like the rest, 
Will you join the lost in their sneering circles, 
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Forfeit the beautiful interest and fall 
Where the engaging face is the face of the betrayer 
And the pang is all? 


Wind shakes the tree; the mountains darken: 
And the heart repeats though we would not hearken: 
“Yours the choice to whom the gods awarded 
The language of learning and the language of love 
Crooked to move as a moneybug or a cancer 

Or straight as a dove’. 
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Ode 


O To us speak 
Bleak snow 


With your mellifluous smooth tongue: 


What have we done wrong 
What wrong have we done, 
Our strongest perish without an answering blow, 
Our strongest young 
Hour by hour grow weaker 
While we like prisoners look on 
Awaiting our warmth and storage, our ally, the Sun. 


Return from the West 

Our hour is come, 
Release the squirrel from its frozen nest, 

The worm from solid mould, 

Cremate to comfortable dust 

Our old, and immediately reduce 
The icy fortifications of our adversary; 
Dissolve with lightning the imprisoning cold: 


Arm with miraculous beams our youth 


Clothed in the habiliments of your warmth, 
And resuscitate all fiery spirits from their death. 
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Fistral Bay 


SEVER, enormous sea 
Earth from infinity 
Encroaching mutually; surround me 


As with the wave I ride 
Find myself fortified 
Founded on all sides 


Bounded, a unity: 


A creation insulate 
From the corrosive breath 


Of death; prohibiting the 


Collision of internecine states 
As two elements conflagrate 
End in ashes, we emulate. 


II 


Cover, calm sky 
The wrecked echo of the 
World, reflectedly 
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Drifting through the ethereal tide. 
As with the last wave I ride 
Shores that my sight has descried 


Distantly fade, have died: 
I am alone on the sea. 
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Venerable All Hills 


VENERABLE all hills, all valleys 

Avalanched with immaculate quietude, air 

Falls through autumnal halls, in which infrequent airs 
Blown from the few instrumental leaves 

Fall again in infrequent falls, in rains. 


Again formidable winter strikes the winds 
Crystalline immobile, all still. 

Walking abroad, each one observes the sight 
Of his confederate transfixing distance, 

His eye’s flight fixed in icy course. 


Against the interminable grieving of the sea 

I raise my voice, silence the miserable 

Breakers, while upon my inward winter break 

Incipient gaieties of the impending spring, sending 

Messengers in the budding of these lines, 

Defeating the sea’s insurgent funereal roll 

With a tongue’s sunbeam, with a hand’s summer 
rondure. 
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The Chimera 


A CHIMERA with a mane of rainbows flowing 
Pursues me in my swiftest flight, 

Or when I stand 

Tenderly touches my perspiring hand, 

And follows my going. 


No space of crossing possible 

I essay, but thrown ahead of me 
Shown on the profile lines of lands 
This figure stands 

Exultant and beguiling and beautiful. 


Like fields the annual fleece surges 

With energy animal and human, 

Five silver seas bear 

This body, the stellar seven’s despair, 
And the eyes are tidal with celestial urges. 


Whose form if not the world’s we see, 

Of whom the glittering feet if not 

The oceans as wings of the world Mercury? 

And larches and tulips the limbs, and the eyes 
Flower indeed from the seeds of the starred skies. 
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The Cornucopia 


IcHor-pREss of the hands, flow 

With liquids of the spirit’s fruits; 

Shared loins, the plough to sow 

Upright and gazing yield, the son; 

Across the cloudy breast rotate 

Shaped minor sun, whose mutinous streams run 
Crimson, to irrigate 

The teeming landscape of one. 


Descend, nurturing rain 

Never to cease, of time, 

Enrichening thought and limb 

Like stalk and bloom, maintain 

Enlarging scope, and dismiss 

The limit of the singular, 

Permitting apotheosis 

With one sun to identify every stricken star. 


Abundant summer to come, 
Succeeding silver youth, 

Alter to gold the sum 

Of youth’s silver pith; 

Although closing the grain 

Of flesh, let the heart grow 

Higher with changing pain 

Which into outward balms may flow: 
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That, mature tree, 

The summer man may stand 

To both suns vertically, 

And surface pests withstand; 

That, thousand in boughs 

Birds, the stricken 

Of soul, as stars to those birds quicken, 
May, in him, find rest enough. 
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The Multiple Figure 


Tuts figure, multiple of common beauty, 
Enumerating the many of joy’s myriads 

In a least touch, inhabits me like dryads 
Roaming and charming dark forests or a city. 


Hovering like eaglets whose breasts reveal gold 
Its hands encircle slowly the confronting 

And invisibly gilded air; its quick eyes’ pointing 
Hither, promotes me subject, and am held 


In the crystal concentricities, a prisoner 

Caught in glass bonds. Day by this figure is worn 
As foldiess garments, shed in nocturnal turn 

To show like phosphoresce its lustrous passions. 


This figure, then, of common beauty multiple, 
Enumerating the many of joy’s myriads, 

Enthroned like the Sun and Moon meridian, 

Glows down, like them, on the upturning multitude 


And, disseminate superb, broadly bestows. 

So that, though chosen, I am never alone 

The enriched recipient, but like the thousandth stone 
Under the littoral Sun, small glory store. 


JULIAN BELL 


The Redshanks 


Drive on, sharp wings, and cry above 
Not contemplating life or love 

Or war or death: a winter flight 
Impartial to our human plight. 


I below shall still remain 

On solid earth, with fear and pain, 
Doubt, and act, and nervous strive, 
As best I may, to keep alive. 


What useless dream, a hope to sail 
Down the wide, transparent gale, 
Until insentient, I shall be 

As gaseous a transparency. 


What useless dream, a hope to wring 
Comfort from a migrant wing: 
Human or beast, before us set 

The incommunicable net. 


Parallel, yet separate, 
The languages we mistranslate, 
And knowledge seems no less absurd 


If of a mistress, or a bird. 
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Into Retreat 


THERE is a slowing of machinery, 
A falling-off of labour to disuse, 
Downing rattle of tools despondently. 


Hardly a trickle, now, through the sluice. 
Hardly a hammer knocking from the docks: 
No cranes creaking, no knots to unloose. 


Hardly a footstep shufflingly unlocks 
The shop-door to my tapping disregard,— 
All is dust and droppings in the box. 


The siren blowing from the factory yard 
Blows for more than noon or five-thirty:— 
The last post of industry, gates barred. 


Line in your files, then, no longer dirty, 

No longer sweaty, no longer interested; 
Mark your timeless time, cash your ticket. 

This is the age for which your hope invested 
Knowledge and craft, cheerfulness and courage. 


This is the plenty which your hope suggested. 


Stomach it. 
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Meeting my Former Self 


MEETING my former self, in a nostalgia 

Of confident, confiding recognition 

Offering him an island in the Atlantic— 

Half way, I said, from Teneriffe to England. 
Great cliffs of chalk slope from the fishing-village 
Up to the lighthouse. Rum sold free of Duty. 
Only the fishermen and lighthouse-keeper 
Besides ourselves. Drinking the rum, card-playing 
And walking in the wastes of stone and cactus 
And meeting the mail-steamer once a fortnight. 
—But these inducements pitifully withered 

At his embarrassed look. Turning to welcome 
A friend he had acquired since our last meeting, 
Not known to me, he spoke of other matters; 
And I was weeping and humiliated. 
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Naked among the Trees 


FORMERLY he had been a well-loved god, 
Each visit from him a sweet episode, 

Not like the outrageous Pentecostal rush 
Or wilful Jahweh shrieking from a bush. 


He bloomed in our bodies to the finger-tips 
And rose like barley-sugar to the lips, 
Then unawares was cleanly gone away, 
With no relapse or aftertaint to pay. 


We've forced the burgeoned lust he gave to us 
Into a hundred manners of misuse, 

Into the hot alarms, wishes and frets, 

The drinking-bouts, the boasting and the bets; 


And these have made his cult degenerate, 
So that the booted Puritan magistrate 

Did right to spur down on the devotees, 
Catch them and whip them naked among the trees. 
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Toril 


crown: Another Bull! Another Bull! 
Ox: You heard? 
Your number’s up: the people gave the word. 
BULL: Feasted on flowers, the darling of the days, 
Today [ve ghastly asphodels to graze, 
Harsh sand to choke, and my own blood to 
swill, 
Whose dewlap loved the golden-rolling rill, 
When through the rushes, burnished like its 
tide, 
The lovely cirrus of my thews would slide, 
My heart flame-glazing, through the silken 
skin, 
Joy of its mighty furnace lit within. 
These crescent horns that scimitared the Moon, 
These eyes that were the tinder of the noon— 
All now to be cut down, and soon to trail 
A sledge of carrion at a horse’s tail! 
ox: — Flame in the flaming noon, I’ve seen you run. 
The Anvil of Toledo’s now your Sun, 
Whose furious aurora they unfold, 
Beyond these gates, a roaring gale of gold; 
Whose iron clangs for you, whose dawn you 
feel, 
The target of its burnished ray of steel. 
BULL: Ox as you are, what should you know of this 
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BULL: 


OX: 


BULL: 


OX: 


ROY CAMPBELL 


Who never neared the verge of that abyss? 
Ox as J am, none better knows than I 
Who led your father’s father here to die. 
Be brave, be patient, and reserve your breath. 
But tell me what is blacker than this death? 
My impotence. 

It was your soul that spoke— 
More hideous than this martyrdom? 

The Yoke! 
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Ode 
( from ‘The Magnetic Mountain’) 


Wuere is he? Where? How the man stares! 

Do you think he is there, buttoned up in your stars? 

Put by that telescope: 

You can’t bring him nearer, you can’t, sir, you haven't 
a hope. 

Is he the answer to your glib equations, 

The lord of light, the destroyer of nations? 

To be seen on a slide, to be caught on a filter? The 
Cause 

Limed in his own laws? 

Analyst, you’ve missed him. Or worse and worst 

You’ve got him inside? You must feel fit to burst. 

Here, there, everywhere, 

Or nowhere. At least you know where. And how 
much do you care? 


Where, then, O where? On earth or in air? 

The master of mirth, the corrector of care? 

Nightingale knows, if any, 

And poplar flowing with wind: and high on the sunny 

Hill you may find him, and low on the lawn 

When every dewdrop is a separate dawn. 

In the moment before the bombardment, poised at 
peace 


He hides. And whoever sees 
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The cloud on the skyline, the end of grief, 
Dust in the distance that spells a relief, 

Has found. Shall have his share 

Who naked emerges on the far side of despair. 


This one shall hear, though from afar, 

The first clear call of new life, through fear 

Piercing and padded walls: 

Shall any shall scatter his heirlooms, shall run till he 
alls. 

That one is slower, shall know by growing, 

Not aware of his hour but suddenly blowing 

With leaves and roses, living from springs of the 
blood. 

These ones have found their good: 

Facing the rifles in a blind alley 

Or stepping through ruins to sound reveille, 

They feel the father here, 

They have him at heart, they shake hands, they know 


he is near. 
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A Time to Dance 


I 


For those who had the power; 

Unhesitating, whether to kill or cure: 

Those who were not afraid 

To dam the estuary or start the forest fire; 
Whose hearts were filled 

With enthusiasm as with a constant wind, 

That lifting the fog, the pall of vision, unveiled 
Their own memorial, the stars: 

There need be neither obituary nor wreath, 
Accomplices of death. 

These disappeared into the darkness ahead; 
Followers shall find 

Them walking larger than legends in that virgin land, 
Their spirit shall be blowing out of the sunrise, 
Their veins our rivers, their bones our bread. 


Others, too, will die hard. 

Spenders of life, they dealt freely with danger; 

These could not learn to hoard, 

To count the cost or to examine the change. 

A hungry soul 

Urged them to try new air-routes, and their skill 

Raftered the sky with steel: 

They took the field with laughter, they attacked the 
bowling 
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In the machine’s heart regularly breathing 

We hear their hearts still beat, 

Inherit their strength and swiftness through the 
turbine: 

Pausing between shifts or in the pub at evening 

We feel their generous heat; 

We remember them as the glowing fruit remembers 

Sapflow and sunshine. 


II 


For those who had the power 

of the forest fires that burn 
Leaving their source in ashes 

to flush the sky with fire: 
Those whom a famous urn 

could not contain, whose passion 
Brimmed over the deep grave 

and dazzled epitaphs; 
For all that have earned us wings 

to clear the tops of grief 
My friend who within me laughs 

bids you dance and sing. 


Some set out to explore 

earth’s limit, and little they recked if 
Never their feet came near it, 

outgrowing the need for glory: 
Some aimed at a small objective 

but the fierce updraught of their spirit 
Forced them to the stars. 

Are honoured in public, who built 
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The dam that tamed a river; 
or holding the salient for hours 
Against odds, cut off and killed, 


are remembered by one survivor. 


All these: but most for those 

whom accident made great, 
As a radiant chance encounter 

of cloud and sunlight grows 
Immortal on the heart: 

whose gift was the sudden bounty 
Of a passing. moment, enriches 

the fulfilled eye for ever. 
Their spirits float serene 

above time’s roughest reaches, 
But their seed is in us, and over 

our lives they are evergreen. 
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The Faithful 


Atonc the arid passes where the rocks 

Rip blood from sensitive skin, they travel, 
Where grass is needle sharp and burning sand 
Shrivels the strength as insects fade in fire. 
Receding shores send valedictory birds, 
Crying their song of land till voyage ends, 
Men’s minds holding, hauling upon the sea 
The salty hawsers, sail in gale sagging. 


Seas’ or rocks’ rack, flesh harshly disciplined 
Resists, though numbed will not succumb, hearing, 
Before the sound, the choirs of conquest raise 

The pealing anthems where the eyes behold 

Far fragrant orchards flinging slaking fruit 

Where syrups press upon the weeping feet. 
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Fox 


ExPLoIrTer of the shadows 
He moved among the fences, 
A strip of action coiling 
Around his farmyard fancies, 


With shouting fields are shaken, 
The spinneys give no shelter; 
There is delight for riders, 

For hounds a tooth in shoulder. 


The creature tense with wildness 
Knows death is sudden falling 
From fury into weary 
Surrendering of feeling. 
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The Groundhog 


In June, amid the golden fields, 

I saw a groundhog lying dead. 

Dead lay he; my senses shook, 

And mind outshot our naked frailty. 
There lowly in the vigorous summer 
His form began its senseless change, 
And made my senses waver dim 
Seeing nature ferocious in him. 
Inspecting close his maggot’s might 
And seething cauldron of his being, 
Half with loathing, half with a strange love, 
I poked him with an angry stick. 

The fever arose, became a flame 

And Vigour circumscribed the skies, 
Immense energy in the sun, 

And through my frame a sunless trembling. 
My stick had done nor good nor harm. 
Then stood I silent in the day 
Watching the object, as before; 

And kept my reverence for knowledge 
Trying for control, to be still, 

To quell the passion of the blood; 
Until I had bent down on my knees 
Praying for joy in the sight of decay. 
And so I left; and I returned 

In Autumn strict of eye, to see 
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The sap gone out of the groundhog, 
But the bony sodden hulk remained. 
But the year had lost its meaning, 
And in intellectual chains 

I lost both love and loathing, 

Mured up in the wall of wisdom. 
Another summer took the fields again 
Massive and burning, full of life, 

But when I chanced upon the spot 
There was only a little hair left, 

And bones bleaching in the sunlight 
Beautiful as architecture; 

I watched them like a geometer, 

And cut a walking stick from a birch. 
It has been three years, now. 

There is no sign of the groundhog. 

I stood there in the whirling summer, 
My hand capped a withered heart, 
And thought of China and of Greece, 
Of Alexander in his tent; 

Of Montaigne in his tower, 

Of Saint Theresa in her wild lament. 
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Dissertation by Wax Light 


WHEREWITH myself to gain I used you, 
Since it seems you to yourself are true, 
But not to me, and thus you lose me; 
Yourself to gain I see you used me. 


Yet when we loved we thought we changed, 
Each each other’s self became, 

Thus hardly from the first had ranged 

And wore Love’s, the third, his name. 


Held at that pinnacle of days 

Both one, we were like elves or fays, 
Myth personages yet in number, 
Who could let our egos slumber. 


If time were rock, and had encased us 
Its racking fire had not defaced us 

And we could have become single 
Whom no disparate ashes would mingle. 


Pride, the dissonance from oneness, 
Jealousy, love’s destroying fire 

Have levelled us and given us a numbness, 
From which each recreates his own desire. 


This were destruction, 
Unless it could be our best instruction, 
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In whose book we read the perfection 
Of each his own resurrection. 


Until love can know not an eye, 
Lip, breast, navel, or a thigh. 

But be so far divorced, so odd, 

The end to this must be, or in, God. 
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1934 


CauGnurT upon a thousand thorns, I sing, 
Like a rag in the wind, 

Caught in the blares of the automobile horns 
And on the falling airplane’s wing. 

Caught napping in my study 

Among a thousand books of poetry. 


Doing the same thing over and over again 
Brings about an obliteration of pain. 

Each day dies in a paper litter 

As the heart becomes less like a rapier. 

In complexity, feeling myself absurd 
Dictating an arbitrary word, 


Myself my own worst enemy, 
Hunting the past through all its fears, 
That on the brain that glory burst 
Bombing a ragged future’s story, 
Caught in iron individuality 

As in the backwash of a sea 


Knowing, not whether to fight out, 

Or keep silent; to talk about the weather, 
Or rage again through wrong and right, 
Knowing knowledge is a norm of nothing, 
And I have been to the Eastern seas 

And walked on all the Hebrides. 
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Ashamed of loving a long-practised selfhood, 


Lost in a luxury of speculation, 

At the straight grain of a pipe I stare 
And spit upon all worlds of Spain; 
Time like a certain sedative 


Quelling the growth of the purpose tree. 


Aware of the futility of action, 

Of the futility of prayer aware, 

Trying to pry from the vest of poetry 

The golden heart of mankind’s deep despair, 
Unworthy of a simple love 

In august, elected worlds to move 


Stern, pliant in the modern world, I sing, 
Afraid of nothing and afraid of everything, 
Curtailing joy, withholding irony, 

Pleased to condemn contemporaneity 
Seeking the reality, skirting 

The dangerous absolutes of fear and hope, 


And I have eased reality and fiction 

Into a kind of intellectual fruition 

Strength in solitude, life in death, 
Compassion by suffering, love in strife, 
And ever and still the weight of mystery 
Arrows a way between my words and me. 
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Public School 


A surname in this place 
Is fitting. Keeps reserved 
Emotional platoons 
Positioned in the eyes, 
Attentive for a word. 


The pupils here obey 

The friend’s didactic voice, 
Are wakeful at a smile, 
Can answer questions, lie, 
Express polite surprise. 


If one should raise a hand, 
Ask question out of turn, 
Then discipline would die, 
Order be broken and 

The other’s eye be stern. 


DAVID GASCOYNE 


Perpetual Winter Never Known 


WHEN the light fails on winter evenings 

And the river makes no sound in its passing 
Behind the house, is silent but for its cold 
Flowing, its reeds frozen stiffer than glass, 
How can one anticipate the dawn, a sudden 
Blazing of sunlight thawing the harshest sky? 
How can one remember summer evenings? 
Must not the tired heart sink and must not fear 
Bite, like an acid, wrinkles in its stone? 


Behind drawn curtains, gazing at the fire, 
Think how the earth spins dumb and bound 
By iron chains of frost through death-still air; 
And how in every street the sealed windows 
Are orange cubes of firelight, how in houses 
Cuckoo-clocks imitate the spring, candles are 
Suns. Perpetual winter never known, 
Families warm their hands and wait, nor 
Ever doubt the season’s transience. 
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The Unattained 


On the evening of a day on the threshold of Summer, 
Before the full blast of vertiginous Summer, I flung 
This foursquare body down upon the crumpled 
ground, 
Moist with a dew-like sweat; and on all sides heard 
The ceaseless clicking and fret of insect swarms; 
I felt energy drain from these limbs spread cruciform, 
Dribble away like sap from crushed bracken’s veins; 
Felt this my heaviness upon acid-green grass and sand, 
Under the passive sky, becoming magnetic as stone; 
And my lids slid down over eyes fanned by coloured 
winds. 


And fierce desires swelled up from out my quiet: 

To pierce through this flesh outwards, to embrace 
The eternal blue, against my nostrils to smother 
The fragrant cotton of the clouds; to feel beneath 
(Slick limbs flickering) hard soles of feet the grit 

Of gravel, the sharp sides of stones; and endlessly 
Against the eyeballs’ skin to press fresh images, 

To lave in the swift stream of forms these avid eyes: 
By passion suspended, hands stretched out, gnawed 
From within, O how and to where could I pass? 


Not within facile grasp swings that unattainable globe: 
Tho’ to catch an echo of the spheres’ music these ears 
strain 
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And nostrils yearn for the rich scent of flame and of 
blood, 

Hands strive clumsily phantoms’ ambiguous flesh to 
caress, 

In vain the inward divinity batters against the gates, 

Kicking against the pricks until the urgent spirit breaks. 

Hourly the ocean, World’s clock, smashes against the 
cliffs; 

And savage relentless Time shreds onwards through 
the skull, 

Whispers: ‘Come home, only Death burns out there’. 
And I know 

That this is my body, my shell, and I am alone and 
prone. 
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The Colours 
(November 11) 


THE ragged banners droop, remote 
And still beneath the vaulted roofs, their gold 
Is tarnished as their glory now: the dust 
Is kind to fame grown old. 


Stir not the air with mock and boast, 
With envy and the hurried wrath of scorn, 
To lift the tattered silks again and lead 

A regiment unborn. 


In pride, in doubting words of men, 
The distant wars lie hid to bide their day: 
Call not the gentle to their sacrifice, 

The wild beast to its prey. 


Remember pain, the long-drawn dark 
And women weeping in the dawn, the child 
Turned man by press of fear. Hold speech 
And wisdom reconciled. 
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New Year’s Eve 


Is there a song for the New Year 

With its great load of months? A slow song 

Dragging its way through notes low and long 

A hard song with a thump of fear, a little trill 

Of hope quavering, uncertain, shrill. 

Call it a dirge. There will be death, 

Want, much to lose, doubt: but the weak breath 

Of wonder will grow strong, and there is hope also 

Who knows what birth? No dirge but a glow 

Of music with silver streak of trumpets breaking 
through. 


And the Old Year? Sing loudly: 

A dribble of hours and nothing more but release, 

An end of striving. Come spend the last coins gaily 

Throw these farthing minutes to buy peace, 

For we are rid of a great burden of months weeks 
days, 

Of sadness, pleasure turned dry in the mouth, pride 
undone. ... 

But there was joy, a finding of new ways 

On old hills and warm rain veiling the sun. 

Sing not so loudly, gladly. 

I have lived darker years and I know not.... 


Good night, good morrow. 
The bells are ringing in a sky of stars. 
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Anonymous 


THESE have their appointed places; knowing 
The time decreed, their own habitual station; 
Responsive to a coming and a going; 
Nodding to barmaids, equal to situation. 
Two at the pictures, two in the pub, and two 
Harnessed in two-form, love-linked in the lane: 
Marching in clock formation these are who 
Pin charts on walls, embark by aeroplane 

For a known destination; meeting friends 

At every airport (careful to avoid 

A hostile landing, fearful lest their ends 
Should falsify beginnings, be decoyed 

To crash in the desert, signals wrongly heard: 
Pinned under twisted steel, a ghastly fame). 
These are inheritors: living, speak no word; 
Tenant a body; dying, vacate a name. 
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Odysseus 


Tuis is the man weary of time, 

Travel-tired, and the dawn fading into the dawn. 
For there is only continued liquidation of days, 
Waves’ continual liquefaction, 

And the crying of sea-birds weary of the sea. 


No rock but comes to wreck him: 
Only the narrow spar of his broken life 
Driven to nowhere by the wind. 


Must he walk for ever on this shifting floor 
And gaze upon mind-obliterating space? 


Gulls are crying with his silenced voice, 

Wheeling lost within the wind; 

And he is tossed in the waves’ endless war, 

With friendless fingers crumbling upon what they 
cannot clutch. 


For such he is— 

One whose spirit is annulled 

In a desert of dull activity: 

One whose force the sea has spent 

In bitterness of recurrence blind and void. 
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Ireland 


We Irish pride ourselves as patriots 
and tell the beadroll of the valiant ones 
since Clontarf’s sunset saw the Norsemen broken... 
Aye, and before that too we had our heroes: 
but they were mighty fighters and victorious. 
The later men got nothing save defeat, 

hard transatlantic sidewalks or the scaffold... . 


We Irish vainer than tense Lucifer 

are yet content with half a dozen turf, 

and cry our adoration for a bog, 

rejoicing in the rain that never ceases, 

and happy to stride over sterile acres, 

or stony hills that scarcely feed a sheep. 

But we are fools, I say, are ignorant fools 
to waste the spirit’s warmth in this cold air, 
to spend our wit and love and poetry 

on half a dozen turf and a black bog. 


We are not native here or anywhere. 

We were the keltic wave that broke over Europe, 
and ran up this bleak beach among these stones: 

but when the tide ebbed were left stranded here 

in crevices, and ledge protected pools 

that have grown salter with the drying up 

of the great common flow that kept us sweet 

with fresh cold draughts from deep down in the ocean. 
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So we are bitter, and are drying out 

in terrible sourness in this lonely place: 
and what we think is love for usual rock, 
or old affection for our customary ledge, 
is but forgotten longing for the sea 

that cries far out and calls us to partake 
in his great tidal movements round the earth. 
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Defeat 


So from defeat I learn 

the stress and strain of bone, 
the twigs that smoke or burn, 
the stone remaining stone 

no matter what way thrown. 


I shall go forth from thence 
aware of entity, 

and to life’s imminence 

and tumult, I shall be 

at once both rock and tree. 
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A Little Distance Off 


Tuts world behind the faces that you see, 

The moving lips and eyelids, eyes alight 

Like matches blown by wind, because you stand 

A little distance off and cannot change 

Your isolation for their many, bears 

The complete shape of art, the harmony 

And pattern of a film. ... The film unrolls, 

The world evolves in words and flame of eyes, 

And you withdrawn, a watcher, yet create, 

Yet mould the shape, alter a pose or smile, 

The incidence of light, as one who sees 

Across the windows of a climbing train 

The mountain farms curl backwards, where the paths 
Lead up to glimpses of sun dazzled walls, 
Conceives strange lives and features, faintly hearing 
The fall of music from behind the trees. 
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Crowds and Shadows 


THREADING the crowds and shadows of the street 
My feet are fast in searching, but for what? 

In tillage of the mind, from ancient sowing, 
Thought grows in images that hint the root 

Dark in the earth and buried past my seeing,— 
Rain gathered on red apples after drought, 

And sun that quivers through the leaves of trees 
And burns on lifted faces, and boys saying 

The clouds are off the mountains, look, the snow 

Is light made solid, and the wind that tries 

To crack the withered boughs from dying elms,— 
Sighing for these, and want from which they grew, 
Nothing I find, but beggars asking alms 

Among the crowds and shadows of the street. 
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The Individualist Speaks 


We with our Fair pitched among the feathery clover 
Are always cowardly and never sober 

Drunk with steam organs thigh-rub and cream-soda 
— We cannot remember enemies in this valley. 


As chestnut candles turn to conkers, so we 
Knock our brains together extravagantly 
Instead of planting them to make more trees 
—Who have not as yet sampled God’s malice. 


But to us urchins playing with paint and filth 
A prophet scanning the road on the hither hills 
Might utter the old warning of the old sin 
—Avenging youth threatening an old war. 


Crawling down like lava or termites 

Nothing seduces nothing dissolves nothing affrights 

You who scale off masks and smash the purple lights 

—But I will escape, with my dog, on the far side of the 
Fair. 
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Springpiece 


THE small householder now comes out warily 

Afraid of the barrage of sun that shouts cheerily, 

Spring is massing forces, birds wink in air, 

The battlemented chestnuts volley green fire, 

The pigeons banking on the wind, the hoots of cars, 

Stir him to run wild, gamble on horses, buy cigars; 

Joy lies before him to be ladled and lapped from his 
hand— 

Only that behind him, in the shade of his villa, 
memories stand 

Breathing on his neck and muttering that all this has 
happened before, 

Keep the wind out, cast no clout, try no unwarranted 
jaunts untried before, 

But let the spring slide by nor think to board its car 

For it rides West to where the tangles of scrap-iron 
are; 

Do not walk, these voices say, between the bucking 
clouds alone 

Or you may loiter into a suddenly howling crater, or 
fall, jerked back, garrotted by the sun. 
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Perseus 


BoRROWED wings on his ankles 

Carrying a stone death 

The hero entered the hall, 

All in the hall looked up 

Their breath frozen on them 

And there was no more shuffle or clatter in the hall at 
all. 


So a friend of a man comes in 

And leaves a book he is lending or flowers 

And goes again, alive but as good as dead, 

And you are left alive, no better than dead, 

And you dare not turn the leaden pages of the book 
or touch the flowers, the hooded and arrested 
hours. 


Shut your eyes 

There are suns beneath your lids 

Or look in the looking-glass in the end room 

You will find it full of eyes 

The ancient smiles of men cut out with scissors and 
kept in mirrors. 


Ever to meet me comes, in sun or dull, 
The gay hero swinging the gorgon’s head 
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And I am left, with the dull drumming of the sun 
suspended and dead 

Or the dumb grey-brown of the day is a leper’s cloth 

And one feels the earth going round and round the 
globe of the blackening mantle, a mad moth. 


LOUIS MACNEICE 


Snow 


THE room was suddenly rich and the great bay-window 
was 

Spawning snow and pink roses against it 

Soundlessly collateral and incompatible: 

World is suddener than we fancy it. 


World is crazier and more of it than we think, 
Incorrigibly plural. I peel and portion 

A tangerine and spit the pips and feel 

The drunkenness of things being various. 


And the fire flames with a bubbling sound, for world 

Is more spiteful and gay than one supposes— 

On the tongue on the eyes on the ears in the palms 
of one’s hands— 

There is more than glass between the snow and the 
huge roses. 
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Original Sin 


Ir my grief were a horn 
I would blow down it, 
down to the gentle end of the last soothing coil. 


If my sin could be torn 
out, I would drown it 
deep in the sucking ooze that buries care and toil. 


But the disease was born 

and grew with me, a thorn 

inside me; if I frown on it 

I am also the crown on it, 
the jewel in it, bound fast to this supporting foil; 
and if I tramp on it, it is yet my native soil. 
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The Times 


TIME wasted and time spent 
Daytime with used up wit 
Time to stand, time to sit 
Or wait and see if it 
Happens, happy event 


For war is eating now. 


Waking, shaking off death 
Leaving the white sheets 
And dull-head who repeats 
The dream of his defeats 
And drawing colder breath 


For war is eating now. 
Growing older, going 
Where the water runs 
Black as death, and guns 
Explode the sinking suns, 
Blowing like hell, snowing 


For war is eating now. 
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Birdseye 


In the city without classes, white 

Stand block on block houses, bare 

And the trees wave their heads, light 
Throws down its challenge, everywhere 
Singing heard in the city, joy 

Runs on athletic feet, free 

The playgrounds, beautiful children, boy 
And girl run over the grass, see 
Clothes cast off, man appears, plain 
The strength under poverty, play 
Echoes in happy dialect, brain 

And muscle are building this all day. 


We from our aeroplane gaze, high 

In air from where white clouds roll, stare 
For a moment lost in wonder, by 

The white city amazed; dare 

We join the chorus that laughs up? how 
In unison that song singing, pass 

Out of our rags, our badness? now 

We fly in shadow on the grass. 
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One to Another 


THE World was a lost person but you found it 
Air and water surround it 
Truth and error bound it. 


The World is passed from hand to hand, a thing 
That fingers bring 
Within some ring. 


It is for love a marvel, for life a pleasure 
One is its measure 
And you are its treasure. 


It is for truth no shadow, we can be 
Whatever we see 
Without degree. 


The World is here: the flash of start or finish 
Lives to vanish 
Not to diminish. 


The World is greater than was thought before 
And we can share more 
Because we care more. 
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Blocking the Pass 


Wiru an effort Grant swung the great block, 
The swivel operated and five or six men 
Crouched under the lee of the straight rock. 


They waited in silence or counting ten, 
They thrust their fingers in their wet hair, 
The steel sweated in their hands. And then 


The clouds hurried across a sky quite bare, 
The sounds of the station, three miles off, ceased, 


The dusty birds hopped keeping watch. And there 
Arose to what seemed as high as the sky at least, 
Arose a giant and began to die, 

Arose such a shape as the night in the East. 

The stones sobbed, the trees gave a cry, 

A tremulous wonder shook animal and plant, 


And a decapitating anger stirred the sky 


And alone, on a tall stone, stood Grant. 
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Fortune 


THE natural silence of a tree, 
The motion of a mast upon the fresh-tossing sea, 
Now foam-inclined, now to the sun with dignity, 


Or the stone brow of a mountain 
Regarded from a town, or the curvet-fountain, 
Or one street-stopped in wonder at the fountain, 


Or a great cloud entering the room of the sky, 
Napoleon of his century, 
Heard come to knowing music consciously, 


Such, not us, reflect and have their day, 
We are but vapour of today 


Unless love’s chance fall on us and call us away 


As the wind takes what it can 
And blowing on the fortunate face, reveals the man. 
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Loss 


Lixe the dark germs across the filter clean 
So in the clear day of a thousand years 
This dusty cloud is creeping to our eyes, 


Here, as we grow, and are as we have been 
Or living give for life some morning tears 
The flowering hour bent and unconscious lies. 


As in Vienna now, the wounded walls 
Silently speak, as deep in Austria 
The battered shape of man is without shade 


So, time in metaphor, tomorrow falls 
On Europe, Asia and America, 


And houses vanish, even as they were made, 


For yesterday is always sad, its nature 
Darker than love would wish in every feature. 
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Solar Creation 


Tue sun, of whose terrain we creatures are, 
Is the director of all human love, 
Unit of time, and circle round the earth, 


And we are the commotion born of love 
And slanted rays of that illustrious star, 
Peregrine of the crowded fields of birth, 


The crowded lane, the market and the tower. 
Like sight in pictures, real at remove, 
Such is our motion on dimensional earth. 


Down by the river, where the ragged are, 
Continuous the cries and noise of birth, 
While to the muddy edge dark fishes move, 


And over all, like death, or sloping hill, 


Is nature, which is larger and more still. 


CHARLES MADGE 


At Watch 


Hark, the horizon-concealed hives murmuring 
Death song and life song; in whose hushed pauses 
When the waste wind halts on the seas, rolling 
Under the changeable mankind-covering clouds, 
The Roman ages and changes of fame’s note 

Fill the air with awe; in such a breathing moment 
The calm echoes the names of dying kings 

Or cloudy gladiators of the revolving ocean. 

There is no secret kept from silent things 
Absorbing, mast or tree, all thought and talk that float 
Mutably among the air-waves; they’re like the causes 
Of human destiny, remaining still, upstanding 

In their own perfection, lacking completely motion 
They stand, they watch: below, the crowds 

Move towards home, the sky withholding comment, 
The earth being steadfast, the seas still rolling. 


EDWIN MUIR 


The Riders 


At the dead centre of the boundless plain 

Does our way end? Our horses pace and pace 
Like steeds forever labouring on a shield, 
Keeping their solitary heraldic courses. 


Our horses move on such a ground, for them 

Perhaps the progress is all ease and pleasure, 

But it is heavy work for us, the riders, 

Whose hearts have flown so far ahead they are lost 
Long past all finding 

While we sit staring at the same horizon. 


Time has such curious stretches, we are told, 
And generation after generation 

May travel them, sad stationary journey, 

Of what device, what meaning? 


Yet these coursers 
Have seen all and will see all. Suppliantly 
The rocks will melt, the sealed horizons fall 
Before their onset—and the places 
Our hearts have hid in will be viewed by strangers 
Sitting where we are, breathing the foreign air 
Of the new realm they have inherited. 


But we shall fall here on the plain. 
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It may be 
These steeds would stumble and the long road end 
(So legend says) if they should lack their riders. 
But then a rider 
Is always easy to find. Yet we fill a saddle 
At least. We sit where others have sat before us 
And others will sit after us. 


It cannot be 
These animals know their riders, mark the change 
When one makes way for another. It cannot be 
They know this wintry wilderness from spring. 
For they have come from regions dreadful past 
All knowledge. They have borne upon their saddles 
Forms fiercer than the tiger, borne them calmly 
As they bear us now. 


And so we do not hope 
That their great coal-black glossy hides 
Should keep a glimmer of the autumn light 
We still remember, when our limbs were weightless 
As red leaves on a tree, and our silvery breaths 
Went on before us like new-risen souls 
Leading our empty bodies through the air. 
A princely dream. Now all that golden country 
Is razed as bare as Troy. We cannot return, 


And shall not see the kingdom of our heirs. 


These beasts are mortal, and we who fall so lightly, 
Fall so heavily, are, it is said, immortal. 
Such knowledge should armour us against all change, 
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And this monotony. Yet these worn saddles 

Have powers to charm us to obliviousness. 

They were appointed for us, and the scent of the 
ancient leather 

Is strong as a spell. So we must mourn or rejoice 

For this our station, our inheritance, 

As if it were all. This plain all. This journey all. 
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Scotland's Winter 


Now the ice lays its smooth claws on the sill, 

The sun looks from the hill 

Helmed in his winter casket, 

And sweeps his arctic sword across the sky. 

The water at the mill 

Sounds more hoarse and dull. 

The miller’s daughter walking by 

With frozen fingers soldered to her basket 

Seems to be knocking 

Upon a hundred leagues of floor 

With her light heels and mocking 

Percy and Douglas dead, 

And Bruce on his burial bed, 

Where he lies white as may 

With wars and leprosy, 

And all the kings before 

This land was kingless, 

And all the singers before 

This land was songless, 

This land that with its dead and living waits the 
Judgment Day. 

But they, the powerless dead, 

Listening can hear no more 

Than a hard tapping on the sounding floor 

A little overhead 

Of common heels that do not know 
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Whence they came or where they go 
And are content 
With their poor frozen life and shallow banishment. 
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Attitude 


WITHIN the flux of logic we are swung, 
Equating with a symbol the vast sea, 

Whose unknown terms have no equality 
With our small scope. The lock once sprung 
Will never yield to code or key. 


We shall not know; but we can build, 

From faintest inklings, pyramids to stand 
The thrust and whirlwind of the desert sand: 
We shall not see the prophecy fulfilled; 

Nor the first vista of the promised land. 


Yet mind can forge a steel to lift 

Itself, arched on a fine span-bow, 

And leave the tumult-swirl below 
Which panders to the false wind’s shift, 
And all the accidents of ebb and flow. 
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The Devil-Dancers 


In shantung suits we whites are cool, 
Glasses and helmets censoring the glare; 
Fever has made our anxious faces pale, 
We stoop a little from the load we bear; 


Grouped in the shadow of the compound wall 
We get our cameras ready, sitting pensive; 
Keeping our distance and our dignity 

We talk and smile, though slightly apprehensive. 


The heat strikes upward from the ground, 
The ground the natives harden with their feet, 
The flag is drooping on its bamboo pole, 
The middle distance wavers in the heat. 


Naked or gaudy, all agog the crowd 
Buzzes and glistens in the sun; the sight 
Dazzles the retina; we remark the smell, 


The drums beginning, and the vibrant light. 


Now the edge of the jungle rustles. Ina hush 
The crowd parts. Nothing happens. Then 
The dancers totter adroitly out on stilts, 
Weirdly advancing, twice as high as men. 


Sure as fate, strange as the mantis, cruel 
As vengeance in a dream, four bodies hung 
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In cloaks of rasping grasses, turning 
Their tiny heads, the masks besmeared with dung; 


Each mops and mows, uttering no sound, 
Each stately, awkward, giant marionette, 
Each printed shadow frightful on the ground 


Moving in small distorted silhouette; 


The fretful pipes and thinly-crying strings, 
The mounting expectation of the drums 
Excite the nerves, and stretch the muscles taut 
Against the climax—but it never comes; 


It never comes because the dance must end 
And very soon the dancers will be dead; 
We catch the air-mail tomorrow; how 
Can ever these messages by us be read? 


These bodies hung with viscera and horns 

Move with an incomparable lightness, 

And through the masks that run with bullock’s blood 
Quick eyes look out, dots of fanatic brightness. 


Within the mask the face, and moulded 
(As mask to face) within the face the ghost, 
As in its chrysalis-case the foetus folded 
Of leaf-light butterfly. What matters most 


When it comes out and we admire its wings 
Is to remember where its life began: 

Let us take care—that flake of flame may be 
The butterfly whose bite can kill a man. 
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Good-bye to the Island 


Goop-sYE to the island 

And the view across the straits: 
Work that gained us pleasure 
Will now be done by others. 


Good-bye to the pleasure 
And the island girls, 

Who taught us as they fancied 
And found us willing learners. 


Good-bye to the fancies 

Of two wandering boys, 

The picnics on the mountain 

Where the grass was gilt and brittle. 


Good-bye to the ruins, 

The tramway to the port, 
The dusty moonlit suburbs, 
The private rooms we rented. 


A life of wine and marble 
And voices in the mist 
Will trouble us no longer, 
The gulls are all returning. 


The past was like a sculptor 
Determining our will, 
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And shape our new intentions, 


So now to the last harbour 

And our easygoing ways, 

To white grapes in a basket 

And the island nights, good-bye. 
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Fanfare 


At dawn the cock struts: 
unlocks the morning, in 
hedge, field and farm. 


Wind shakes the sun’s locks 
free, skims curdled skies 
and turns day’s churn. 


Birds bagpipe, bugle, wind a horn 
mere campion-size, but sun 
brings trumpets warm 


To bray both bee and man 
back slick to factories where 
day’s fugue is done. 


Drunk with machinery, all fall, 
heel, follow, reel to the rhythm of earth’s 
diurnal turn. 


‘Tree bird and bee, each can teach only each 


predestined arabesques 
men slowly learn. 
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Migration 


Ten hundred drums make roll, behind the hills, 
Forward, for a war of wind— 
the first breath 


driving the pinesmells. 


Close battling in topmasts, and thin 

Tray-crash of metalfoil, shiver and bend— 
the first blow 
thudding the heath. 


Roots clenched in fear, this herd will never stampede 
But shudder and whimper as 

1,000 needles spill 

to the sunk plinth beneath. 


In the new temperature, 
And through the ensuing darkness, the stars being 
blind, 
Whispering, in formation come 
the red ants 
and the black ants 
and the white ants. 
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The Shades 


ComFoRT was in our shadows. Now the hindered sun 
No longer legible, denies us those, we turn 
Moving as shades do in the sterner zone. 


Whose frigid finger signals down the spine: 
Winter is on us with a new design, 
The rhetoric of black, the ascetic line. 


We observed the marks of autumn from our room: 
The bitter bonfire, the chrysanthemum, 
Whose small familiar glories held us dumb; 


Comfort was in those shadows: now is none. 
This bird, that star, dead, meteoring swift as stone, 
Crippled by frost, shall point us what is done, 


Splintering the lacquered sea. Here comes the storm 
You spoke of in your dream. And still the worm 
Seeks death by shelter. And the fast alarm 


Echoing from aqueduct to aqueduct (the form 
Of heaven) sirens destruction to the huddled warm. 
You, not of these, shall fear no similar harm, 


Proof against final flame. Yet have mercy on us: 
For comfort was, and is gone; and we await your light 
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Whose fiat shall shatter and ignite the night, our night, 
All darkness won. Behold the electric powers 
In unison in us advancing; and the onus upon us. 
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Crossing 


STARTING at night 

I watched a crane and tackle, 

the burden of ship’s muffled cargo loaded: 
the group ashore, the group upon the ship, 
shouts and curt understanding 

lip to lip. 


Waiting, apart, 

I loaded another burden, 

heard the impatient siren in my heart: 
created, knew the purpose of it harden. 
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Leaf 


WiTH a maternal image; with autumnal ease 

Of the trees’ surrender, wind in the living trees; 
With a river’s tidal flush and the slow fall 

Of a burden to the sea; I am that tall. 

I have that measure, notch in the wall. 


Measure not love and the joy that eye gives eye 
When the boughs’ jet fingers calm the winter sky. 
For the lover’s laughter changes in this bed; 
Green leaf is dead; all, back to the root, is dead. 
Measure not love, the heart, the head. 


With a mother’s eye choose this, the joy of the less, 

The sweet kiss and the end’s sharp accent; tenderness 

Is the knowing of the loss, the season’s quiet break. 

What your hand has made, your heart must take and 
make. 

Dead leaf is loosened and the wind will shake. 
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Reversion 


I Lone to lie again 

in my first earthly bed 
to shed 

my garment fine 


and fierce vitality to lay 

close to the beating heart of time, 
to feed 

in the deep sinus of the sea. 


to be 

what I was before 

I was made this, 

a motion or a spirit or 
as you know me. 
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Outlaw 


I KNOW no name 

for a cat in the dark 

a moon through glass, 
a shattered pane 

no name 

for a house in decay. 


By day 

the cat on the mat 
the moon at night, 
the light in the eye, 
the house and home, 
to ghosts gone. 
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Nostos 


Nosratcia drives the ships 
their wakes pursue 

and sailors with their ears 
pressed to the nautilus 

the hollow shell of steel 
hear the waves. 


Their eyes are shut by sky 
their gaze by seas 

they will be born 

to countries grime or green 
and see the sea 

whence they came. 
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Figurehead 


MoTIONLEss goes the ship 
as land and ocean 
part with relative motion. 


I watch the harbour lights 
take place among the stars 
in the western house. 


With speed they change 

recede, the land 

opens away for sight, 

the eyeball rolling up 

from the vacant socket of night. 


I play no part, but see 
resemblances to death’s catastrophe. 


go 


HERBERT READ 


Interregnum 


EMERGING at midnight 

to cool my aching eyes with the sight of stars 
I hear the nightingale 

throbbing in the thicket by my garden gate 


and I think: 

A poet in the old days would have made a song 
of your song and the starlit night 

and the scent of wallflowers clinging to the ground. 


But now it is different: 
You sing but we are silent, 
our hearts too sadly patient 
all these years. ... 


Sing on; the night is cool. 

Morning, and the world will be lit 

with whitebeam candles shining and o the frail 
and tender daring splendour of wild cherrytrees. 


HERBERT READ 


Hulk 


AFTER a wet season 
the leaves fall early 

and bells among the damsel trees 
invent the dusk. 


We had been discussing 
God, and Fate, and the eternal reflux: 
after the white ecstasy of intellect 
the axe, the sceptre, the tent people with bright 
trappings. 


Your voice was the voice of the yellow sunflowers 
pouring fire into the dusk; 
but above your voice the bells were rocking 
my heart beating 
with the same reiteration 


flux and reflux 
Carried on this singing sea 
(my blood) 


the curved bones of my breast 
drift into darkness. 
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The Seven Sleepers 


THE seven sleepers ere they left 
the light and colour of the earth 
the seven sleepers they did cry 
(banishing their final fears): 


‘Beauty will not ever fade. 

To our cavern we retire 

doomed to sleep ten thousand years. 
Roll the rock across the gap 


Then forget us; we are quiet; 
stiff and cold our bodies lie; 
Earth itself shall stir ere we 
visit earth’s mortality. 


Beauty when we wake will be 
a solitude on land and sea.’ 
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Logos 


SUDDENLY he began to torture the flowers 
began to twist red winter tulips 

faced by the behemothian jaws 

for which there is no inevitable IN and OUT. 


The carnage at the Theban gate 

the startled blackcock’s raucous cry 
the Morse code of a boot and crutch 
filled the space between river and sky. 


But stay! the light is cancelled there 
the dark eyes cease 


to stare at suns 
and light breaks in behind the brain. 
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September Fires 


Havutms burn 

in distant fields: 

reluctantly the plumes of smoke 
rise against the haze 

of hills blue and clear 

but featureless. 


Our feet 

crush the crinkled beech-leaves. 

There is no other life than ours. 

God is good to us this September evening 
to give us a sun 

and a world burning its dross. 


Let us burn the twisted years 

that have brought us to this meeting. 

The crops are culled— 

we can expect no other fruit 

until another year 

brings fire and fealty and the earth in barren stillness. 
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Shining Dark 


SCATTER grey ash to the darkness, break 
The jar, the brittle urn, to the bleak 
Inhuman north, and the dark wind— 


Crumble the trivial husk, the shell, 

And claim, O firm substantial Earth, 

The living pulse and the quick sap 

From the green shoot and the cunning skull 


Take it; and take the unsullied lake, 
The song, the unconquered hill, the alert 
Touch, and the glance, and a man’s strength- 


Take it; you can but take it once— 
The gentian hour and the sun’s light; 
Pride of young earth and living limb, 


Take: Calcine the amorphous dust, 

Destroy the inert substratum, break 

Too late, the pattern: dust attains, 

Quicker than tardy death, the shining dark— 


Beethoven deaf and Milton blind, 
Melville, forsaken of the valiant mind, 
Beyond the inhuman pattern, men, 
Broken, ephemeral, undismayed. 
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Emblem 


CoE winter, come grey tumbled sky, 
Anger of times and places, wreck 

Of music and of sunshine: be the end 
Of fancy, and all childhood graces. 


Come, you were always there, my chaos; 
Ghostly behind the blue, you lingered: 
It was you 

Making no track behind me, in the snow. 


Or in the spring, in hawthorn blossom, 

Under the birdsong, or the silence, or the sun, 
Or in the pine, the spruce, the larches, 
Slipping behind the senses, it was you. 


Come, it was always you: the news of madness, 
Or the fallen house in darkness, and the cobweb: 
And the skull, the echoing socket, 

Behind the kiss, the look, the word of love. 


Come, it is you for always, 

Stuff of the waking and the dreaming world, 

And it is you, consolidated, hardened, 

Named in the flame, evasive nothing, you, 

The light, the darkness, you who serve 

To build the thought, the firmer skull, the structure 
Holding the sky of love, and all his features. 
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If Suddenly 


IF suddenly the light should come 

if the great mountain moved, and the huge mass 
lurched, and the small birds fell silent, 

then 

burst to a twittering of fear 


If suddenly the air grew taut 

and the horizon rose, and trees 

scribbled the sky, as the rocky heath and full-grown 
forest tilted 

in the stone cloud and fluid earth 

at Elm, the day the mountain fell 


If suddenly the light should come 
touching the king upon the shoulder 
stepping between the lover and the love 
slipping between the shuttle and the loom 
if suddenly 


As the one heart beats faster 

as the one blossom grows 

as the one rock is broken 

if suddenly 

if suddenly the light should come? 
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Wall 


Dark-EYED the boy 

Does not speak but 

By the dead flower stands, 
And his strange eyes 

Do not look at me. He 
Cannot hear my voice; 
He is in a cold land 
Where he hears only 

The many voices of his body. 
The bare twigs feel 
Across the window, but 


The landscape is unreal 

And over the white plain 
Wild horses gallop 

With silent hooves. 

We are alone; his long fingers 
Move slowly on the table, 
His body turns so slightly, 
But his burnt eyes 

Do not look at me. 
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Song Forgotten 


Tuis their son and these the shouting 
Shall return to crumbling hills, 

Old remember still the doubting, 
Falling see the fallen mills; 


This their daughter, these the broken, 
Shall despair and white remove, 
Gasping under silky token, 

Losing light to find a groove. 


Idle eyed the early single 

Grey and sinking turns to black, 
Metal fingers eager tingle, 

Fuss and futures, tickets clack. 


Iron winds are slowly breaking 
Iron doors and roofs of song, 
Shifting autumn earth is caking 
Under wooden huts that throng; 


Gloves are rotting, fingers losing 
Messages for younger hands, 
Giant figures decomposing 
Darker stain these later lands. 
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None they ask, themselves repeating 
Older words for dying thoughts, 
Looking on at sudden beating, 
Thinking of the news reports. 


These together sons or daughters 
Shunning sites the others chose, 
Seek the yards for further slaughters, 
Hear no cry to answer those. 
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Harvest 
‘The bow shall be in the cloud’ 


On the grey bitter mornings 

when the dead land stiffens beneath its grey shroud, 
men with bowed heads lead old 

stumbling horses, lugging dung, 

down broken lanes, between the blackening bones 
of trees, to the meadows sickly, anise-sweet 

with vile decay. 


But in high summer, 

in the season when they pile hot hay 

within the cold dark church-like barns, 

when the young sap leaping up beneath the moss 
has caused the barren boughs travail 

and groan with bearing, in the season 

when the fox furred bracken falls 

before the yelping scythes, they then 

with shouting bells banging backwards 

and forwards, gladly come 

into the old dark barn-like church, 

with their fruitage, with the thin 

clean voice of their children, and the low 

sibilants of prayer lingering, with the wordless joy 
at the maturity of their hopes, and the justification 
of spent blood and magnificent striving. 
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Lord of the mind’s, the spirit’s harvest, 
grant that this be a prophecy 

to us who in these latter days are young, 
weary of grim grey lowering sky, 

sick as we lug dung, dung. 
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Carol 


THERE was a Boy bedded in bracken 

Like to a sleeping snake all curled he lay 

On his thin navel turned this spinning sphere 

Each feeble finger fetched seven suns away 

He was not dropped in good-for-lambing weather 

He took no suck when shook buds sing together 

But he is come in cold-as-workhouse weather 
Poor as a Salford child. 
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Six Ladder-Steps for Lent 
From a furnace rake out ash 
In those clinkers set thy feet 


For whips of scorn thy breast to slash 
Tear up a pauper’s winding-sheet 


Next beside a pit-shaft tread 
Rise by crawling down a seam 


Spin thy hopes from cotton thread 
And stretch prayer’s weft upon that beam 


Macerations feed the soul 
Vow a means-test rule and see 


Seven Easter jonquils snow-bright and tall 
Dance in passion’s cemetery. 
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How Must We Live? 


‘How must we live?’ From the caress, the shadow 
Of that mother-Peace giver of our tongues, our eyes, 
We advance, the sowers of cities. Back there 

We see rise 


Her image, the firm-footed, as men have used 
Over harbours, seen the first and last. Now 
Built up the sky by the old philosophy 

The stone breasts, stone brow. 


Blood is unquiet; ‘From that nature we were born’. 

When we look forward, knowledge will not serve; 

The immense only is seen, as who from a height 
Views the globe’s curve. 


Faces arrest us and the particular pity; 

Wings, water, move us. But a deeper way 

“What have we to live by?’ beats back into brain 
And cannot be frowned away. 
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I Think of Those... 


I THINK continually of those who were truly great. 

Who, from the womb, remembered the soul’s history 

Through corridors of light where the hours are suns 

Endless and singing. Whose lovely ambition 

Was that their lips, still touched with fire, 

Should tell of the Spirit clothed from head to foot in 
song. 

And who hoarded from the Spring branches 

The desires falling across their bodies like blossoms. 


What is precious is never to forget 

The essential delight of the blood drawn from ageless 
springs 

Breaking through rocks in worlds before our earth. 

Never to deny its pleasure in the morning simple light 

Nor its grave evening demand for love. 

Never to allow gradually the traffic to smother 

With noise and fog the flowering of the Spirit. 


Near the snow, near the sun, in the highest fields 
See how these names are féted by the waving grass 
And by the streamers of white cloud 
And whispers of wind in the listening sky. 
The names of those who in their lives fought for 
life 
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—Who wore at their hearts the flaming centre. 
Born of the sun they travelled a short while towards the 
sun, 


And left the vivid air signed with their honour. 
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After They Have Tired 


Arter they have tired of the brilliance of cities 

And of striving for office where at last they may languish 
Hung round with easy chains until 

Death and Jerusalem glorify also the crossing-sweeper: 
Then those streets the rich built and their easy love 
Fade like old cloths, and it is death stalks through life 
Grinning white through all faces 

Clean and equal like the shine from snow. 


In this time when grief pours freezing over us, 

When the hard light of pain gleams at every street 
corner, 

When those who were pillars of that day’s gold roof 

Shrink in their clothes; surely from hunger 

We may strike fire, like fire from flint? 

And our strength is now the strength of our bones 

Clean and equal like the shine from snow 

And the strength of famine and of our enforced idleness, 

And it is the strength of our love for each other. 


Readers of this strange language, 

We have come at last to a country 

Where light equal, like the shine from snow, strikes all 
faces, 

Here you may wonder 
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How it was that works, money, interest, building, could 
ever hide 
The palpable and obvious love of man for man. 


Oh comrades, let not those who follow after 

—The beautiful generation that shall spring from our 
sides— 

Let not them wonder how after the failure of banks 

The failure of cathedrals and the declared insanity of 
our rulers, 

We lacked the Spring-like resources of the tiger 

Or of plants which strike out new roots to gushing 
waters. 

But through torn-down portions of old fabric let their 
eyes 

Watch the admiring dawn explode like a shell 

Around us, dazing us with its light like snow. 
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Misfortune Cannot Fall 


Tuoss fireballs, those ashes, 

Those cloudbursts, those whirling madman hurricanes 

The palatial sky breathes, make men’s organic change. 

Some, extinguished by horror, leap into the thinnest 
air, 

Inevitable delight is theirs, no sweeter delight 

Than to be keener than knives, invisible to run 

Around the endless earth, for ever to blow upon 

The lips of their loved friends. 

Others shake in bed whilst the sorrowing elements 

Twist them to shapes of dreadful grief, 

Only the mirror knows their traitorous joy. 

Man must rejoice, misfortune cannot fall, 

Him I delight in accepts joy as joy; 

He is richened by sorrow as a river by its bends, 

He is the swallower of fire, 

His bowels are molten fire; when he leaves his friend 

He takes pleasure in icy solitude; he is the dandy; 

He is the swimmer, waves only lift him higher, 

He is the rose, sultry loveliness does not oppress 
him; 

The clouds of our obscuring disillusion 

Are thoughts which shade his brow, and then he 
smiles. 

I stand far from him, but I wish that these 

Slanting iron hail pattern no stigmata 
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Showing me sadder than those poor, and rarer. 

Let the elements that fall make me of finer mixture 

Not struck from sorrow, but vast joys, and learning 
laughter. 
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From All These Events 


From all these events, from the slump, from the war, 
from the boom, 

From the Italian holiday, from the skirring 

Of the revolving light for an adventurer, 

From the crowds in the square at dusk, from the 
shooting, 

From the loving, from the dying, however we prosper 
in death 

Whether lying under twin lilies and branched candles 

Or stiffened on the pavement like a frozen sack, 
hidden 

From night and peace by the lamps: 

From all these events, Time solitary will emerge 

Like a rocket bursting from mist: above the trouble 

Untangled with our pasts, be sure Time will leave us. 


At first growing up in us more nakedly than our own 
nature 

Driving us beyond what seemed the final choking 
swamp, 

Ruin, the all-covering illness, to a new and empty air; 

Singling us from the war which killed ten millions; 

Carrying us elate through the happy summer fields; 

Nesting us in high rooms of a house where voices 

Murmured at night from the garden, as if flowering 
from water; 
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Then sending us to lean days after the years of ful- 
filment; 

At last dropping us into the hard, bright crater of the 
dead. 


Our universal ally, but larger than our purpose, 
whose flanks 

Stretch to planets unknown in our brief, particular 
battle, 

Tomorrow Time’s progress will forget us even here, 

When our bodies are rejected like the beetle’s shard, 
today 

Already, now, we are forgotten on those stellar shores. 

Time’s ambition, huge as space, will hang its flags 

In distant worlds, and in years on this world as 
distant. 
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The Shapes of Death 


SHaPEs of death haunt life 

Neurosis eclipsing each in special shadow: 
Unrequited love not solving 

One’s need to become another’s body 
Wears black invisibility: 

The greed for property 

Heaps a skyscraper over the breathing ribs: 
The speedlines of dictators 

Cut their own stalks: 

From afar we watch the best of us— 
Whose adored desire was to die for the world. 


Ambition is my death. That flat thin flame 

I feed, that plants my shadow. This prevents love 
And offers love of being loved or loving. 

The humorous self-forgetful drunkenness 

It hates, demands the slavish pyramids 

Be built. Who can prevent 

His death’s industry, which when he sleeps 

Throws up its towers? And conceals in slackness 
The dreams of revolution, the birth of death? 


Also the swallows by autumnal instinct 
Comfort us with their effortless exhaustion 
In great unguided flight to their complete South. 
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There on my fancied pyramids they lodge 

But for delight, their whole compulsion. 

Not teaching me to love, but soothing my eyes; 
Not saving me from death, but saving me for speech. 
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The North 


Our single purpose was to walk through snow 

With faces swung to their prodigious North 

Like compass iron. As clerks in whited Banks 

With bird-claw pens column virgin paper 

To snow we added footprints. 

Extensive whiteness drowned 

All sense of space. We tramped through 

Static, glaring days, Time’s suspended blank. 

That was in Spring and Autumn. Summer struck 

Water over rocks, and half the world 

Became a ship with a deep keel, the booming floes 

And icebergs with their little birds. 

Twittering Snow Bunting, Greenland Wheatear 

Red throated Divers; imagine butterflies 

Sulphurous cloudy yellow; glory of bees 

That suck from saxifrage; crowberry, 

Bilberry, cranberry, Pyrola uniflora. 

There followed winter in a frozen hut 

Warm enough at the kernel, but dare to sleep 

With head against the wall—ice gummed my hair! 

Hate Culver’s loud breathing, despise Freeman’s 

Fidget for washing; love only the dogs 

That whine for scraps and scratch. Notice 

How they run better (on short journeys) with a 
bitch. 

In that, different from us. 
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Return, return, you warn. Wedo. There is 

A network of railways, money, words, words, words. 
Meals, papers, exchanges, debates, 

Cinema, wireless; the worst is Marriage. 

We cannot sleep. At night we watch 

A speaking clearness through cloudy paranoia. 

These questions are white rifts. Was 

Ice our anger transformed? The raw, the motionless 
Skies, were these the spirit’s hunger? 

The continual and hypnotized march through snow 
The dropping nights of precious extinction, were these 
Only the wide invention of the will, 

The frozen will’s evasion? If this exists 

In us as madness here, as coldness 

In these summer, civilized sheets: is the North 

Over there, a tangible real madness 

A glittering simpleton, one without towns 

Only with bears and fish, a staring eye, 

A new and singular sex? 
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March Evening 


Tus pool, the quiet sky, 
Is rippled with a chime. 
Night gathers, and the cry 
Of lambs in the far fold 
Comes to us as we climb: 
The moorland air is cold. 


Ghost-pale the grass, and bare 
The boulder-scattered crest. 

A frightened rabbit starts— 
With quickening eyes and hearts 
We turn about, and stare 

Into the open West. 


The Cornish hills lie small, 

So huge the sky has grown. 
We can look down on all 
Western and Southern ground, 
And see the Eddystone, 
Pricking the seaward pall, 
Wink over Plymouth Sound. 


Below us, dim and deep, 
Mist-hidden, murmuring, 
The valley winds away: 
Beneath its shadow Spring 
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Lies light asleep 

In dreams of coming day, 
With cuckoos on the wing 
And steep banks blossoming. 


Again the quiet sky 

Is troubled with a chime 

That spreads in rings of sound. 
We sigh, and think, What rhyme 
That man has ever bound 


Can hold a sigh? 
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The Swimmer 


His rhythmic arm takes rest; from his head thrown 
backward, 

his hair like weeds waves in the water; still 

with limbs outstretched he floats his listless fill. 


Slow on the windless plains he rises and falls, 

the hot sun turning to salt the drops on his breast, 

which the slight wave washes, then filters through 
shirt and vest 


from noon to eve: and the first stars are hidden 

with eastern leaping cloud, and the wind springs, 

lifting the flying-scud higher, higher; and the wind 
sings. 


This roaring bull raging across the heavens 
tears with his hoofs the ocean and tosses high 
on his horns the spray, and the swimmer sleeping 


quietly. 
From dusk to dawn: the gray sunless colures 


brood on the failing billows, and patiently add 
straight spires of rain unavailing to the lad. 


His clothes were torn in the night: by his gleaming 
body bare 

with crest-paddling feet settles the albatross, 

while fishes nibble the flesh from his bones like moss. 
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Age 


Anp age, I imagine, has his claw in us 
When time encasing the crusted sense, becomes 
A thing in itself to us, a consonant value 
With our measure of self-conceit, a barricade 
Against unfaceable challenges. 
Then the true eye 
Is hooded for ever, the limbs too stiff for love, 
Or looking with longing at the white mountains, 
tracing 
The migrants’ track like smoke outflung on the sky 
Or threading with a man’s rush of pride the surging 
traffic. 


The home fire’s lit for welcome, the country haze 
Hangs in the valley, presaging 

A day unaugured but certain and soon. And we 
Are old, and turn no more wheels in the world. 
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Bells, Pool and Sleep 


BELLS overbrim with sound 
And spread from cupolas 
Out through the shaking air 
Endless unbreaking circles 
Cool and clear as water. 


A stone dropped in the water 
Opens the lips of the pool 
And starts the unovertaking 
Rings, till the pool is full 

Of waves as the air of bells. 


The deepsea bell of sleep 
Under the pool of the mind 
Flowers in concentric circles 
Of annihilation till 

Both sight and sound die out, 
Both pool and bells are quelled. 
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Last Word to Childhood 


IckE-coLp fear has slowly decreased 

As my bones have grown, my height increased. 
Though I shiver in snow of dreams, I shall never 
Freeze again in a noonday terror. 


I shall never break, my sinews crumble 

As God-the-headmaster’s fingers fumble 

At the other side of unopening doors 

Which I watch for a hundred thousand years. 


I shall never feel my thin blood leak 
While darkness lifts a paw to strike 

Or Nothing beats an approaching drum 
Behind my back in a silent room. 


I shall never, alone, meet the end of my world 
At the bend of a path, the turn of a wall: 
Never, or once more only, and 

That will be once and an end of end. 
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Light 


Licut breaks where no sun shines; 

Where no sea runs, the waters of the heart 

Push in their tides; 

And, broken ghosts with glow-worms in their heads, 
The things of light 

File through the flesh where no flesh decks the bones. 


A candle in the thighs 

Warms youth and seed and burns the seeds of age; 
Where no seed stirs, 

The fruit of man unwrinkles in the stars, 

Bright as a fig; 

Where no wax is, the candle shows its hairs. 


Dawn breaks behind the eyes; 

From poles of skull and toe the windy blood 
Slides like a sea; 

Nor fenced nor staked, the gushers of the sky 
Spout to the rod 

Divining in a smile the oil of tears. 


Night in the sockets rounds, 

Like some pitch moon, the limit of the globes; 
Day lights the bone; 

Where no cold is, the skinning gales unpin 
The winter’s robes; 


The film of spring is hanging from the lids. 
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Light breaks on secret lots, 

On tips of thought where thoughts smell in the rain; 
When logics die, 

The secret of the soil grows through the eye, 

And blood jumps in the sun; 

Above the waste allotments the dawn halts. 
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Poem in October 


EspECIALLY when the October wind 

With frosty fingers punishes my hair, 

Caught by the crabbing sun I walk on fire 
And cast a shadow crab upon the land, 

By the sea’s side, hearing the noise of birds, 
Hearing the raven cough in winter sticks, 

My busy heart who shudders as she talks 
Sheds the syllabic blood and drains her words. 


Shut, too, in a tower of words, I mark 

On the horizon walking like the trees 

The wordy shapes of women, and the rows 

Of the star-gestured children in the park. 

Some let me make you of the vowelled beeches, 
Some of the oaken voices, from the roots 

Of many a thorny shire tell you notes, 

Some let me make you of the water’s speeches. 


Behind a pot of ferns the wagging clock 

Tells me the hour’s word, the neural meaning 
Flies on the shafted disc, declaims the morning 
And tells the windy weather in the cock. 

Some let me make you of the meadow’s signs; 
The signal grass that tells me all I know 

Breaks with the wormy winter through the eye. 
Some let me spell you of the raven’s sins. 
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Especially when the October wind 

(Some let me make you of autumnal vowels, 
The spider-tongued, and the loud hill of Wales) 
With fist of turnips punishes the land, 

Some let me make you of the heartless words. 
The heart is drained that, spelling in the scurry 
Of chemic blood, warned of the coming fury. 
By the sea’s side hear the dark-vowelled birds. 
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Sonnet 


How sweet only to delight lambs and laugh by streams, 
innocent in love wakening to the early thrush, 

to be awed by mountains and feel the stars friendly, 

to be a farmer’s boy, to be far from battle. 


But me my blood binds to remember men 

more than the birds, not to be delicate with squirrels, 
or gloat among the poppies in a mass of corn, 

or follow in a maze endless unwinding of water. 


Nor will my mind permit me to linger in the love, 

the motherkindness of country among ascending trees, 
knowing that love must be liberated by bleeding, 
fearing for my fellows, for the murder of man. 


How should I live then but as a kind of fungus, 
or else as one in strict training for desperate war? 
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Lapwing 


LEAVES, summer’s coinage spent, golden are all together 
whirled, 

sent spinning, dipping, slipping, shuffled by heavy- 
handed wind, 

shifted sideways, sifted, lifted, and in swarms made to 
fly 

spent sun-flies, gorgeous tatters, airdrift, pinions of 
trees. 


Pennons of the autumn wind, flying the same loose 
flag, 

minions of the rush of air, companions of draggled 
cloud, 

tattered, scattered pell-mell, diving, with side-slip 
suddenly wailing 

as they scale the uneasy sky flapping the lapwing fly. 


Plover, with under the tail pine-red, dead leaf-wealth 
in down displayed, 

crested with glancing crests, sheeny with seagreen, 
mirror of movement 

of the deep sea horses plunging, restless, fretted by the 
whip of wind, 

tugging green tons, wet waste, lugging a mass to 
Labrador. 
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See them fall wailing over high hill tops with hue and 
cry, 
like uneasy ghosts slipping in the dishevelled air, 
with ever so much of forlorn ocean and wastes of 
wind 
in their elbowing of the air and in their lamentable call. 
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Indescribable Loneliness of Man 


INDESCRIBABLE loneliness of man in love and beauty! 

Love crucified Christ and man is crucified daily, 

I hourly: up-bolted, out-nailéd, to my dread destiny 
and duty. 


My heart so swells, drags to the breast-bone from the 
nails, 

Struggles like sparrow in hand, to burst, to bound 
toward thee, 

To cover and clutch thee: but fails, and fails. 


Some trick of the light eyes, some peach skin texture 
merely, 

Both dust decaying hourly and undurable, 

So draw, so wrench and rend me really 


That I am, feel, know, think only one thing: 
Which God makes nothing. 
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The Skull 


Tuis skull is the deserted egg of an extinct species, 
Bleached, blown, and long past being stale or rotten: 
A mineral remnant, one of the collector’s pieces 

In which the Dodo of the mind was once begotten. 


I feel my own skull, through its warm and motive 
coating 

Of quick comfortable hair and the neck’s firm soft flesh: 

Nestling in rosy enclosure, cushioned and cradled, 
floating 

In the fruit’s womb, a nutty kernel, a fledgeling fresh. 


How smoothly it articulates upon its nervous column, 

Nourished with scarlet sap in the rich autumn. 

How fruitfully it snuffs up balmy aromas through its 
five living issues. 

Warm and ripening in a cradle of juicy tissues. 


Strange but natural that this cosy kernel, 

Its flesh fermented, must later bleach alone: 

A fruit no longer, but self-sufficient: an eternal 
Hard-shrivelled, clean-nibbled, pleasant peachless stone. 
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A Dray Horse 


Meex Hercules, passion of arched power bowed to 
titanic affection; 

Docile though vanquishing, stout-limber in vastness, 
plunging and spurning thy road; 

Taughten thy traces, triumph past me, take thy shatter- 
ing direction 

Through misty Glasgow, dragging in a tremendous 
beer-wagon thy cobble-thundering load. 


Thy wineskin of bright blood holds dim traits of 
trembling Diana; 

Of the blood hunter, the quelled virgin, surging to fast, 
to urging thighs: 

Speaks of that ground beater in her beauty, that 
trampler, turf-disdainer; 

Poised, reined, heeled, hurled to an impetuous rise. 


Speaks of him also, the sprig of racecourses; Satan, 
wild-eyed wild oat sower; 

Of him, the nappy scion, nerve-spun heritor of frenetic 
sires; 

Him the sinew-modelled, fancy-manéd, high-stepping 
pace goer; 

The dandy tragedian, consumed by mental fires. 
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But thou, nearer than these, art bodily perfection; 

Dear horse, thou art certainly the most beautiful of 
things. 

Thou art fire-stamping Colossus: thou art thunder. 

Go, Hercules, beget thy stallion kings. 
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A satirical criticism of modern civilization. (79) 


Since Cezanne 


Essays on modern artists and artistic subjects, ¢ g , Cézanne, 
Renoir, the Douanier Rousseau, Matisse and Picasso, 
Duncan Grant, Negro Sculpture, Tradition and Move- 
ments, Art and Politics, etc. (41) 


BELLOC, HILAIRE 
The Mercy of Allah 


A novel which saurises modern finance (6) 


BENNETT, ARNOLD 


The Grim Smile of the Five Towns 
Stories (26) 


Tales of the Five Towns 
Stories. (5) 


BIERCE, AMBROSE 
In the Midst of Life 


Weird and thrilling tales, many of them concerning the 
American Civil War, by one of the greatest of American 
short story writers (54) 


BIRRELL, AUGUSTINE 


Et Cetera 
Literary essays, including “ Boswell Disrobed,” “ John 
Bunyan,” ‘“‘ No Crabb, No Christmas,” “‘’ Thomas Love 
Peacoch,” etc (59) 


BRIDGE, ANN 
Peking Picnic 


Miss Bridge’s novel of China, her first, was awarded the 
Atlantic monthly prize, and ever since 1ts first publication 
has proved a best-seller, both in England and America 


(107) 
CHESTERTON, G. K. 
A Short History of England (35) 


DOUGLAS, NORMAN 


How about Europe? 


A biting and very pointed reply to Katherine Mayo’s 
Mother India (66) 


In the Beginning 


A fantasy, which, as the Tames Literary Supplement said, 
shows Mr Douglas’s imaginative powers at their best (42) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Light in August 
This 1s Mr. Faulkner’s longest novel, and 1s considered by 
many critics to be his best Of all the younger American 
writers he 1s the most experimental, and certainly among 
the most original (99) 


Sanctuary 
Anovel (83) 


FOTHERGILL, JOHN 
An Innkeeper’s Diary 


Few innkeepers, alas, have kept diaries. None have 
been better worth keeping than that written at the 
* Spreadeagle,’ Thame. (88) 


FREEMAN, H. W. 
Joseph and His Brethren 


Mr. Freeman’s first novel has retained its popularity for 
many years. His scene is Suffolk, a county which he 
depicts with knowledge and tenderness. (91) 


FRY, ROGER 


Vision and Design 
Essays on art by one of the most distinguished of twentieth 
century critics. (15) 


GARNETT, DAVID 

Beany-eye 
A story. “It is, I think, Mr. Garnett’s best book,” 
Spectator, (112) 

The Grasshoppers Come avd A Rabbit in the 

Air (1 Vol.) 
The first of these two books is an exciting narrative of a 
long-distance flight which was within an ace of ending in 
disaster. The second is Mr. Garnett’s account of how he 
himself learnt to fly. (101) 


Lady into Fox and A Maninthe Zoo. (1 Vol.) 
Lady into Fox, Mr. Garnett’s first story, won the Haw- 
thornden Prize and the James Tait Black Memorial Prize. 
It is here reprinted together with his second book, 4 Maz 
in the Zoo. (7) 


No Love 


A modern novel which, as the Odserver said, shows the 
author to be one of the few younger writers “ clearly and 
obviously possessed of genius.” (75) 


The Sailors’ Return 
A story, its scene in Dorset, which the Empire Review 


rightly described as a masterpiece. (21) 
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HALDANE, J. B. S. 
Possible Worlds 


One of the most fascinating books of scientific essays 
published during the present century, and only equalled 
in its particular appeal by Mr. Haldane’s Inequality of 
Man. It is pithy, clear, and packed with ideas brilliantly 
expounded. (52) 


HAYWARD, JOHN 


Nineteenth Century Poetry 
An Anthology. (78) 


HEARD, GERALD 
These Hurrying Years 


An historical outline of the first third of the present cen- 
tury: a critical survey not merely of events, but of trends 
and discoveries. (105) 


HUGHES, RICHARD 


Confessio Juvenis 
Poems. (98) 

A High Wind in Jamaica 
Mr. Hughes’ immensely successful novel, which was 
awarded the Femina Vie Heureuse Prize. The pene- 
trating and unsentimental portrayal of children will always 
arouse the keenest controversy. (73) 


A Moment of Time 
Stories. (51) 

Plays 
Containing “ The Sister’s Tragedy,” “ A Comedy of 
Good and Evil,” “'The Man Born to be Hanged,” and 
“Danger.” (17) 


HUXLEY, ALDOUS 
Along the Road 


Notes and essays of a tourist. Divided into “ Travel 
in General,” “ Places,” ‘“ Works of Art,” and “ By the 


Way.” (4) 
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Antic Hay 


A novel, described by Harold Nicholson as a landmark 
in post-war literature, and by the Evezing Standard as 
‘a peep-hole through which posterity will squint at 
London just after the War.” (3) 


Brave New World 


In a brilliant picture of a possible future state of society, 
Mr. Huxley challenges the modern progressive scientists 
with the question—whither are we progressing? Com- 
pletely different in manner and matter from his other 
novels, it is at once destructive and creative. In the 
opinion of Rebecca West, “it is one of the half-dozen 
most important books which have been published since 
the War.” (92) 


Brief Candles 
Stories, including ‘‘ Chawdron,” “ The Claxtons,” “ After 
the Fireworks,” etc. (64) 

Crome Yellow 


This was Mr. Huxley’s first novel, and it is as amusing 
and as readable to-day as when it was first written. (11) 


Do What You Will 
Essays, including “ Spinoza’s Worm,” “ Swift,” 
‘* Baudelaire,” and “ Pascal.” (71) 

Jesting Pilate 
The diary of a journey to India and Burma, Malaya, the 
Pacific and America (including Hollywood). (49) 


Limbo 
Stories, including “ Happily Ever After,” ‘® Cynthia,” 


“The Death of Lully,” etc. (18) 

Little Mexican 
Stories, including “Uncle Spencer,” “‘ Hubert and 
Minnie,” “ Fard,” etc. (28) 

Mortal Coils 


Stories, including “The Gioconda Smile,” “ The 
Tillotson Banquet,” “ Nuns at Luncheon,” etc. (22) 
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Music at Night 
Essays, including “Tragedy and the Whole Truth,” 
“‘Squeak and Gibber,” and “Foreheads Villainous 
Low.” (81) 
On the Margin 
Essays, including “ Subject Matter of Poetry,” “‘ Water 
Music,” ‘ Nationality in Love,” and “ Chaucer.” (25) 
Proper Studies 
Essays, including “ Education,” “ Political Democracy,” 
and “ The Idea of Equality.” (45) 
Texts and Pretexts 
An Anthology, with Mr. Huxley’s own running com- 
mentary, planned on original lines, and taking as its material 
the literature of many countries. (100) 
Those Barren Leaves 
Mr. Leonard Woolf, writing in 1925, said: “ This is 
the best novel by Mr. Huxley that I have read.” (14) 
Two or Three Graces 
Stories, including “* Half Holiday,” “The Monocle,” and 
“Fairy Godmother.” (36) 


HUXLEY, JULIAN 
Ants 


An illustrated monograph. (102) 
Bird-Watching and Bird Behaviour 
Illustrated. (95) 
Essays in Popular Science 
Including: “The Determination of Sex,” “ Biology 
in Utopia,” “Birth Control,” and “ Evolution and 
Purpose.” (34) 
Essays of a Biologist 
Including: “ Biology and Sociology,” “‘ Sex Biology and 
Sex Psychology,” and “ Religion and Science.” (16) 
What Dare I Think? 
The challenge of modern science to human action and 


belief. (85) 
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JEFFERIES, RICHARD 

Nature Near London 
Including: “ Footpaths,’ “A London Trout,” “The 
River,” “ ‘Trees About Town,” etc. (116) 

The Life of the Fields 
Including: “The Pageant of Summer,” “ Nature near 
Brighton,” “ Village Miners,” etc. (115) 

The Open Air 
Including: ‘“’The Modern Thames,” “ Beauty in the 
Country,” “On the London Road,” etc. (114) 


JUNGER, ERNST 
The Storm of Steel 
A narrative of the War on the Western Front, as seen by 
a German front-line officer. Mr. Lloyd George has 
recorded his opinion that it 1s the best record of the 
actual fighting he has read. (57) 


KNOX, E. V. 
Humorous Verse: an Anthology 
Selected by the present Editor of Pusch. (77) 
LEHMANN, ROSAMOND 


Dusty Answer 
This novel of post-war Cambridge was praised on its first 
appearance by many eminent critics, and has retained its 
popularity ever since. (50) 


LEWIS, WYNDHAM 


Tarr 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s distinguished novel, long recog- 


nized as a landmark in contemporary fiction. (27) 


LEYEL, Mrs. C. F., and Miss OLGA 
HARTLEY 
The Gentle Art of Cookery 
Containing 750 original and delightful recipes. (38) 
MILNE, A. A. 
Tirst Plays 
Containing: “The Boy Comes Home,” “ Belinda,” 
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“Wurzel Flummery,” “'The Lucky One,” and “The 
Red Feathers.” (10) 


Second Plays 
Containing: “Mr. Pim Passes By,” “The Romantic 
Age,” “ Make Believe,” “ ‘The Camberley Triangle,” and 
“The Stepmother.” (19) 


Three Plays 
Containing : “ The Great Broxopp,” “ The Dover Road,” 


and “The Truth About Blayds.” (30) 
Four Plays 


Containing: “ Ariadne (or Business First),” “To Have 
the Honour,” “ Success,” and “ Portrait of a Gentleman 
in Slippers.” (40) 


MONRO, HAROLD 


Twentieth Century Poetry : an Anthology 
One of the most popular anthologies of modern poetry, 
now in its 7th impression. (48) 


MONTAGUE, C. E. 


Action 
Stories. (55) 
Disenchantment 


A searching and memorable analysis of the War, written 
from the point of view of the average Englishman. (13) 


Dramatic Values 
Essays on the Drama. (76) 


Fiery Particles 
Stories. (9) 


The Right Place 
A highly individual book of holiday pleasures. (20) 


Rough Justice 
Containing, as it does, some of Montague’s finest prose, 
“Rough Justice” is easily his best known novel. It is 
a magnificent picture of the generation who served in 


the War. (39) 
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A Writer’s Notes on his Trade 


An invaluable book for any aspiring writer, giving real 
insight into the structure and variety of good writing. (72) 


MOTTRAM, R. H. 


The Spanish Farm 
This novel is the first in Mr. Mottram’s “The Spanish 
Farm Trilogy” 1914-1918. It was awarded the Haw- 
thornden Prize, and contains a preface by John Galsworthy. 
Madeleine Vanderlynden, the heroine, is one of the 
most quoted characters in the whole literature of the 


War. (53) 


Ten Years Ago 
A pendant to “The Spanish Farm Trilogy.” (60) 


OWEN, WILFRED 


Poems 
Edited by Edmund Blunden. There is no fiercer in- 
dictment of war than these superb poems, written by 
a subaltern of the Manchester Regiment, who was killed 
in action in 1918 at the Sambre Canal, aged 25. (87) 


PARSONS, I. M. 
The Progress of Poetry 


An anthology of verse from Hardy to the present day. 
With an Introduction by the Editor. (117) 


PATMORE, COVENTRY 
Selected Poems 
Edited by Derek Patmore. (67) 
POWYS, T. F. 


The House with the Echo 
Stories. (31) 
Mr. Tasker’s Gods 
A novel. Next to “ Mr. Weston’s Good Wine,” this is 


probably Mr. Powys’ best known story, although it is an 
early one. (46) 


Mr. Weston’s Good Wine 

This story was originally published in a limited edition, 
which was sold out at publication. In the Phoenix 
Library it has proved itself to be by far the most popular 
of all the author’s books. It has been praised in print 
by a Prime Minister; and in the opinion of the author 
of “Fiction and the Reading Public” it is one of the 
few significant works of fiction of the age. (23) 


No Painted Plumage 


Formerly issued under the title “‘ Fables.” (61) 


PROUST, MARCEL 

Swann’s Way (2 Vols.) (32/3) 

Within a Budding Grove (2 Vols.) (43/4) 

The Guermantes Way (2 Vols.) (62/3) 

Cities of the Plain (2 Vols.) (108/9) 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s version of Proust’s great novel 
is admitted to be the principal triumph of modern trans- 
lating. ‘There was at one time a fashion in Paris to read 
Proust in the English edition. No greater compliment 
to a translator is possible. Of the countless tributes to 
Proust’s art, Joseph Conrad’s is one of the most gracious. 
“I don’t think there has ever been in the whole of litera- 
ture such an example of the power of analysis, and I 
feel pretty safe in saying that there will never be 
another.” 


ROLFE, Fr. (‘ Baron Corvo ’) 


Don Tarquinio 
A novel. (47) 
Hadrian VII 
This is Rolfe’s best known novel, a masterpiece in the 


bizarre, and the subject of an excellent analysis in Mr. 
A. J. A. Symons’ biography of Rolfe. (37) 


ROS, AMANDA M. 
Delina Delaney 


This novel is the masterpiece of the author whom 
Mr. Aldous Huxley aptly described as “ an Elizabethan 
born out of her time.” (111) 


II 


SAMPSON, JOHN 


The Wind on the Heath 


A Gypsy Anthology, illustrated with drawings by John 
Garside. A storehouse of Romany literature and lore. (106) 


SHCHEDRIN (M. E. Saltykov) 
Fables 
Russian fables, translated by Vera Volkhovsky. (70) 


STENDHAL (Henri Beyle) 
The Charterhouse of Parma 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff’s translation of the magnificent 
novel so admired by Tolstoy, who said that Stendhal’s 
description of Waterloo in this book first taught him tounder- 
stand war. ‘This edition is of well over 600 pages. (65) 


STRACHEY, LYTTON 
Books and Characters 
Essays on writers, French and English. (8) 
Characters and Commentaries 


Literary studies including a fascinating series on the 
English Letter Writers. (110) 


Elizabeth and Essex 


Apart from “‘ Queen Victoria,” this is Strachey’s most 
popular and best known biography. Queen Elizabeth 
emerges from its pages a living creature, while it contains 
one of the few convincing portraits not only of Essex but 
also of Sir Francis Bacon. (82) 

Eminent Victorians 
This book, which appeared first at the end of the War, 
when men’s minds were occupied with other matters, 
gradually became not only the most popular of bio 
graphical books, but revolutionized the whole technique 
of biographical writing. It contains studies of Cardinal 
Manning, Florence Nightingale, Dr. Arnold, and 
General Gordon. (2) 

Portraits in Miniature 
Containing essays on six English historians and many 
celebrities, French and English, such as John Aubrey, 
James Boswell, and Madame de Sévigné’s cousin. (84) 
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Queen Victoria 
The first volume in the Phoenix Library, and still the 
leading biography of modern times. It was awarded the 
James Tait Black Memorial Prize in 1922, and has been 
a “* best seller” for more than a dozen years. (1) 


STRINDBERG, AUGUST 


Tales 
Translated by L. J. Potts. These folk tales and fantasies 
have a freshness and charm completely without the 
grimness which is evident in some of Strindberg’s plays. 


(56) 
SULLIVAN, J. W. N. 
Limitations of Science 
A general account, addressed to the lay reader, of the 
ground so far gained by scientific discovery. (96) 
TCHEHOV, ANTON 


The Cherry Orchard 
Plays, including “‘ The Cherry Orchard,” “ Uncle Vanya,” 
“’The Sea-Gull,” “The Bear,” and “ The Proposal.” (104) 


Three Sisters 
Plays, including “ ‘Three Sisters,” “ Ivanov,” “A Swan 


Song,” “An Unwilling Martyr,” “’The Anniversary,” 
“On the High Road,” and “The Wedding.” (103) 


TURNER, W. J. 


Eighteenth Century Poetry 
An Anthology. (69) 


WARNER, SYLVIA TOWNSEND 
Lolly Willowes 


This enchanting story concerns a certain spinster lady 
who turned into a witch. Besides being an excellent 
fantasy, it contains some of the best writing that even 


Miss Townsend Warner has produced. (24) 
Other titles are in active preparation 
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RICHARD ALDINGTON 
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24 Death of a Hero 
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ADRIAN ALINGION 
7t Annand Aurelia 
37. The Career of Julian 
Stanley-Williams 
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81 Donaldson 
46 Mr Jubenka 
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JAMES ASTON 
65 First Lesson 
64 They Winter Abroad 


CLIVE BELL 
10) Civilization 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
21 Three Plays 


ANN BRIDGE 
73 The Ginger Griffin 
82 Illyrian Spring 
56 Peking Picnic 


PETER CHAMBERLAIN 
84 What the Sweet Hell * 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
5 The Return of Don 
Quixote 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 
33. They Went 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
77 Pylon 
47 Sartorts 
28 Soldiers’ Pay 
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H. W. FREEMAN 


8 Down in the Valley 
58 Fathers of their People 
2 Joseph and his Brethren 
59 Potd Hall’s Progress 


DAVID GARNETT 
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JAMES HANLEY 
86 Stoker Bush 


RICHARD HUGHES 


1 A High Wind tn Jamaica 
23. A Moment of Time 


MARGARET IRWIN 
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WYNDHAM LEWIS 
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D M LOW 
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F, L. LUCAS 
25 Cécile 
SARAH GERTRUDE 


MILLIN 
79 Three Men Die 


Cc, E. MONTAGUE CLAUDIA PARSONS 


36 Action 78 Brighter Bondage 

17 Right Off the Map T. F. POWYS 

13 Rough Justice 6: Innocent Birds 

62 Kindness in a Corner 

R. H. MOTTRAM 40 The Left Leg 
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39 Europa’s Beast 
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tr Our Mr. Dormer 18 Phillida 
DAPHNE MUIR SYLVIA TOWNSEND 
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BEVERLEY NICHOLS CATHARINE WHITCOMB 

go I'll Mourn You Later 

44 Patchwork 

g Prelude JAKE WYNNE 

45 Self 85 Ugly Brew 
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OF FOOD AND DRINK 
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EDWARD BUNYARD ELIZABETH LUCAS 
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FLORENCE COWLES CORAL SMITH 
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